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HE political and economic struc- 

ture Which we call “the American 
way of life” rests upon two primary 
principles: 

First, the 
property and 

Second, the right of/the people, as 
individuals, to participate in formulat- 
ing the policies of government. 

These two principles constitute de- 
mocracy, both economic and political. 
They are inseparable aspects of the 
same concept, which everybody knows 
is now under attack throughout the 
world. Great numbers, however, do 
not realize that the institution of priv- 
ate property is threatened by precise- 
ly the same dangers that threaten po- 
litical democracy. 

It is the will of our people that the 
war in which we are now engaged 
shall be won. They are ready to make 
any sacrifices necéssary to victory. 

To repel the aggression of the totali- 
tarian axis, we have no choice but to 
adopt their methods in the conduct of 
the war, but we must be careful not 
to adopt their philosophy. 

We are in this war because-certain 
leaders in Europe and Asia have come 
to the definite conclusion that in the 
modern world of huge machines and 
huge economic organizations, democ- 
racy can no longer function. These 
leaders have undertaken to impose au- 
thoritarian controls and though we are 
willing ourselves to adopt authoritar- 
ian controls to win the war, we must 
make up our minds, if we want to pre- 
serve democracy, that this concession 
to concentrated economic and politi- 
cal power shall be only a temporary 
expedient. When the war is won we 
must reconstruct a nation in which 
individuals shall be free, both eco- 
nomically and politically. 

What sort of a world do we desire 
to bequeath to the next generation? 
The answer from every American will 
surely be: “A world in which men are 
free, free to make their owif decisions, 
free to work, free to possess the fruits 
of toil and free to participate in guid- 
ing the policies of their government.” 

Obviously such an ideal cannot be 
preserved in a world in-which author- 
ity to direct society proceeds, not from 
the people, but from central power. It 
is“ immaterial whether this central 
power is private or public in its origin. 
If it is permitted to arise privately it 
inevitably becomes public because gov- 
ernment always takes over when priv- 
ate power becomes too great. 

The forces of modern economic ex- 
istence can be brought into operation 
only by group activity. A railroad, a 
telephone system, an airline can be 
created and operated only by the 


institution of private 















ESSENTIALS OF DEMOCRACY 


By JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, United States Senator from Wyoming 


(Twenty-ninth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER »y prominent Americans.) 





Joseph C. O'Mahoney 

ICH with imagination and enter- 

prise, Senator O’Mahoney to- 
day has become one of the leaders 
of the West. As Wyoming’s senior 
Senator, he has led many fights for 
Western stockmen, Western labor, 
Western farmers. Born“in Massa- 
chusetts; educated in New York, 
Senator O’Mahoney moved to 
Wyoming as a young man and en- 
gaged in the newspaper business. 
He became secretary to Senator 
John B. Kendrick, and later, after 
serving as First Assistant Post- 
master General, he achieved the 
Senatorship, first through appoint- 
ment and then through two general 
elections in the State. 





combined resources and abilities of 
large numbers of persons. The tools 
necessary to produce the instruments 
of modern life are in themselves so 
complicated and expensive that they 
likewise can be built and operated only 
by groups. 
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Production and transportation, 
we know it, are collective activiti 
Distribution likewise, for the mi 
part, is a collective activity and hu 
organizations carry on throughout | 
whole world an amazingly large p: 
portion of the buying and selling 
goods and services we call busine 

Side by side with these great ent: 
prises, national and international 
scope, are local enterprises which a) 
still personal and individualistic |) 
character. Little Business frequen! 
is not as efficient as Big Business, }\) 
Big Business sometimes grows by | 
use of power rather than by pur 
more efficient methods. 

Both are needed in a fre socie! 
Whatever methods we adopt after the 
war, whatever program we follow, the 
authority to control must proceed from 
all of the people and not from any on: 
group, however wise, however w: 
intentioned, or however ruthless. 

There never was a more thrilling 
demonstration of the patriotism of tl, 
American people than in the events 
which have followed Pearl Harbor. 
This patriotic readiness of the Amer- 
ican people to respond to any summons 
that may be issued makes it incu 
bent upon, those who issue the calls 
to be certain that nothing they shal! 
do shall be undertaken except for the 
purpose of preserving democracy. 

Side by side with the little business 
man as a representative of our own 
individualistic economy is the farmer. 
Agricultural enterprise still remains 
almost completely individualistic. The 
farmer is the freeholder and it was the 
freeholder who created democracy. 
Free government was brought into ex- 
istence by free men, that is to say, by 
men who could command their own 
way of life and who were not de- 
pendent upon central authority to di- 
rect their actions. 

It is an essential part of the total 
defense of democracy to preserve thie 
largest possible measure of economic 
freedom for Little Business and for 
Agriculture so that when the war is 
over we may also be able to preserve 
economic freedom and political free- 
dom in the huge organizations that! 
modern business and modern govern- 
ment demand. 

The American way of life, this in- 
stitution of private property, this doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty, flows di- 
rectly from:the concept of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The “life,” the 
“liberty” and the “pursuit of happi- 
nes” which the Continental Congress 
declared to be the inalienable gifts of 
the Creator are the life, the liberty and 
the happiness of men, won for the 
selves and not bestowed upon them by 
either dictators or philanthropis's 
These gifts can only be preserved | 
men who are free and in comple! 
control of both the economic and po 
tical structure. . 
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WAR CHEST— 


Paying for the World’s Most Expensive War 


T is an old custom in England for 

the people to gather in and around 
Parliament on “Budget Day” to catch 
ihe new tax figures and hurriedly cal- 
culate their effect on themselves and 
their business. They are as eager to 
cet the new budget returns as we are 
io get election returns. , 

If Americans were like that, and 
had excitedly listened in at the Cap- 
itol as the President calmly set the 
1943 budget at a whopping $59 billion, 
while Congress cheered, they might 
have thrown a few fits. As it was, 
\'r. and Mrs. Average American, upon 
hearing of the stupendous figures, 
queried: “Where is all the money com- 
ing from?” or, “What are we coming to 
before this war is over?” But nobody 
fainted or fell over backward. The 
general feeling was, “To heck with the 
cost; we’ve got to win this war, and 
the sooner the better!” 

But fhat does not mean that Amer- 
icans are not interested in these new 
world‘record figures in high finance. 
It will affect their investments, costs, 
debts, financial status, and even stand- 
id of living. Few* things are more 
sensitive about a man than his pocket- 
book. It is hard to have a definite 
idea of $59,000,000,000, but when it is 
figured out that it means a cost of $447 
ipiece for every man, woman and 
hild in America, it gets somewhat un- 
derstandable, 


... The Big Money 


Here are some more facts for com- 
parison which will bring home to us 
the meaning of this big money: 

The Commerce Department figured 
that $56 billion, round figures (exclud- 
ing the $2 billion increase in social 
security contributions) will mean 
‘1,600 each. to America’s 35,000,000 
families. It is about $4 billion more 
than the gross sales of the more than 
1.770,000 retailers in the United States. 
lt is about equivalent to the dollar 

ue of all products turned out in 
1939 by Uncle Sam’s 184,000 factories. 
lhe sum is nearly $13 billion more 

in the gross value of all land, build- 
ss, machinery, equipment and live- 
stock on all the 6,097,000 farms in the 
nited States. It is $29 billion more 
lan the value of all the securities list- 
ed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
lt represents $3,295 an hour for all the 
e since the dawn of Christianity. 

\nd $150 billion, the current esti- 

ite of what the whole war is going 

cost us, is much more than double 
ill those figures. 


Having looked at the size of this 
Mt. Everest of all budgets, two ques- 
tions are pertinent. How is all] this 
money going to be spent? And how 
is it going to be raised? 

One preliminary understanding 
should be kept in mind: We are not 
only paying for our own part in the war 
this time, but we are furnishing guns, 
planes, tanks, ships and anjmunition to 
all the nations who are fighting the 
Axis, and to some (like Turkey) who, 
we hope, will join in the fight. As the 


1943 BUDGET 


WSS \ 


NATIONAL 


DEFENSE 
$52,786,186,000 


Acme 


It Means $447 for Every American 


President said, “we must continue our 
role as the arsenal of democracy,” 
and we must “out-produce our en- 
emies ... overwhelmingly.” 

In figuring on war expenditures and 
the money balance in Uncle Sam’s 
pocketbook, we must keep in mind 
that we are now in the middle of the 
fiscal year of 1942, which ends on 
June 30. The net outlay for the war 
program in this fiscal year is estimated 
to total $24 billion—or $26 billion 
if the outlays of the Government cor- 
porations (such as the RFC) are count- 
ed in. In the meantime, the Treasury 
will have collected about $12 billion 
in taxes, spent $30.5 billion, and bor- 
rowed $18.6 billion. The deficit will 
be $18.7 billion. And the public debt, 
which started the year at $48.9 billion, 
will have mounted to $70.6 billion. 

Then comes, with July 1, the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year of 1943, for 
which the big budget was made. Dur- 
ing that year it is proposed to spend 





on the war $53 billion, while other 
expenses will raise the total to $58.9 
billion, The Treasury expects to col- 
lect in taxes $23.5 billion (counting 
87 billlion from new tax bills yet to be 
passed). It will have to borrow abou! 
$35.4 billion, and raise the public debt 
to $110 billion. 

Just what this money is to be spent 
for, in detail, is, the President ex- 
plained, a military secret. The budget, 
however, under the heading of Nation- 
al Defense, allotted to the Navy De- 
partment $6,849,000,000; to the War 
Department $18,619,000,000. The sum 
of $17,000,000,000 was named for un- 
listed items—which the Administration 
can use at discretion as necessities 
arise, 


. . « Production Rates 


More specific were the President's 
figures for planes, tanks, anti-aircraft 
guns and merchant ships, as given in 
his “State of the Nation” message. The 
125,000 planes called for in the fiscal 
year of 1943 would mean, according 
to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, one plane coming out of the 
shops every four minutes. The 8,000,- 
(00 deadweight tons of shipping men- 
tioned for 1942 would mean two ships 
a day. The 45,000 tanks named for 
this year would have to be produced 
at the rate of one every 11% minutes. 
If the guess at our present production 
of tanks at 2,800 a month is correct— 
the Government is not giving out pre- 
cise figures—then the 75,000 goal for 
1943 would mean more than doubling 
our present output, and would find 
tanks coming off the assembly line at 
a little better than one every ten min 
utes. 

No doubt was expressed by produc 
tion officials of the OPM that the Pres 
ident’s program could be _ realized, 
though it will mean a great and rapid 
increase of facilities. In aircraft 
plants, for instance, it has been figured 
that the number of workers will have 
io be increased from the 193,000 there 
were in 1940 to 1,392,000; and that the 
floor space for making airplanes will 
cover more than 1,000 city blocks by 
1943. As for shippifig, the estimated 
number of deadweight tons construct- 
ed in 1941 (calendar year) was 1,100.- 
000. To bring that to 10,000,000 will 
require vast expansion. Bul much of 
That expansion has occurred already. 


The 83 ways capable of building ocean- 


going ships in 1940 have been increas- 
ed, to date, to 406. 

As to how we are to raise the colos- 
sal sums of money mentioned in the 
budget, something has been said al- 
ready. There are just two ways for 
Uncle Sam to get money—taxing and 
borrowing. 

tight now the biggest thing before 
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the Senate is the new tax bill, with 
which it is hoped to raise $7,000,000,- 
000 additional te the nearly $18,000,- 
000,000 that present taxes are expected 
to yield. Sales taxes, excise taxes, pay 
roll taxes—practically every kind is 
considered. The people will pay taxes 
they never dreamed of before. 

It is generally recognized that we 
must pay as we go, to the extent of 
our ability. According to present es- 
timates, the interest charges on the 
public debt at the end of 1943 will be 
$2,500,000,000 a year—twice the cost of 
running the Government 25 years ago. 
And the less paid in taxes the more 
will have to be borrowed, and the 
bigger the borrowing, the more neces- 
sary it will be to go to the commer- 
cial banks, where every loan will in- 
crease the expansion of credit, the in- 
flation of the volume of money—and 
inflation in general. 

Borrowing from individuals does 
not expand credit, and hence does not 
tend so much toward inflation, But 
though the people rushed to buy bonds 
after the attack on Pear] Harbor, the 
amount sold in December—the record 
month—was only $550,000,000. Since 
it is planned to borrow $18 billion 
this year and $35 billion next, it is 
easily seen that the popular loans are 
falling far short of the mark. During 
1941 the banks increased their hold- 
ings of Government bonds by $5 bil- 
lion—“which represents pure infla- 
tion,” as Senator Taft of Ohio declared 
in a Senate speech. 


“Any tax,” said the President, “is 
better than an uncontrolled price 
rise.” That was pretty well proved in 


the first World War when prices shot 
up to 220 per cent of what they were 
at the war’s beginning. Inflation in 
that war, according to Bernard Baruch, 
then War Board head, cost the United 
States $13,000,000,000 — bringing the 
total cost to $31,000,000,000. In fact, 
price rises since the present war 
started have already added $2 billion 
to its cost, according to Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson. Inflation is 
the worst danger in the whole pro- 
gram of war financing, and though a 
price control law will help, the most 
effective preventive is higher taxes. 
Another great help is economy. The 
President indicated savings in non- 
military spending of nearly half a 
billion, but he left the door open for 
Congress to save still more. The joint 
Congressional committee on savings 
has set the goal on cuts in non-defense 
expenditures at $2,000,000,000. 
Commentators on the budget’s plan 
of spending, taxing and borrowing are 
mainly concerned that the taxes be 
equitable and well balanced, and that 
the Government economize in non- 


military spending. There seems to be 


uo protest against the additional bur- 
den. The President seems to have 
judged aright when he said: “When 
so many Americans are contributing 
all their energies and even their lives 
to the nation’s great task, I am con- 
fident that all Americans will be proud 
to contribute their utmost in taxes. 
Until this job is done, until this war 
is won, we will not talk of burdens.” 
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President: “Czar Nelson” 


Uncle Sam, at war, finally has a su- 
preme War Production Board with a 
single head. Yielding to pressure from 
Congressmen, columnists and common 
citizens, President Roosevelt made a 
fourth, and presumably final, reorgan- 
ization-of the nation’s defense machin- 
ery and set up an authoritative single 
head of production and supply. He is 
Donald M. Nelson. 

Mr. Nelson, as chairman of the 
War Production Board, has been com- 
pared with Bernard M. Baruch in the 
first World War, and with Britain’s 
great Minister of Supply, Lord Beaver- 
brook. He was also called “czar of 
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Nelson Is Czar of the War Program 


the war program” as the President jn- 
vited him to write for himself the 
executive order conferring full author- 
ily. The SPAB, of which Nelson was 
executive director, was discontinued, 
but it was understood that such of its 
members, and members of the OPM as 
Nelson desired would serve on the 
War Production Board, where there 
would be no limit on Nelson’s “final 
say.” It was expected that OPM Direc- 
tor Knudsen would serve as Nelson’s 
technical production chief in the new 
set-up. 

“We have just one job to do—to 
make enough war material to lick Hit- 
ler and the Japs, and do it in the short- 
est possible time.” Such was the first 
pronouncement of the new czar of war 
production and supply. Donald M. Nel- 
son, a 200-pound Missouri Democrat, 
knows supply from working with 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., where he got to 
be head man, with a salary of $70,000 
a year. He was first called to Wash- 
ington in 1934 to serve with the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Adminis- 
tration. He came back in 1940 to join 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, and in 1941 he was made di- 
rector of purchases of the OPM. More 
recently he was executive director of 





SPAB. As long ago as last May, N 
son urged a sevenfold increase in « 
military production. Business, po! 
ical and journalistic commentat: 
generally hailed enthusiastically 1 
appointment of Mr. Nelson as head 
production and supply. 

Another major appointment by |! 
President was that of Dean James 
Landis, of the Harvard Law School, 
be “executive” of the Office of Civili 
Defense at $10,000 a year, to take so: 
of the burden of the work from | 
shoulders of Mayor LaGuardia of N: 
York, OCD director. After Direct 
LaGuardia hinted to a House comm 
tee that he would resign after $1) 
000,000 had been appropriated f 
civilian defense, and compensati: 
provided for defense workers ww! 
might be injured, Congress agreed 
stop the effort to put the OCD und 
the War Department. LaGuardia h 
been criticized for holding more j: 
than he could take care of. There 
speculation as to whether Mrs. Elea: 
Roosevelt, assistant director, wo. 
follow LaGuardia’s example. 

Other developments in the Pres 
ident’s week included the followin: 

e President Roosevelt was v: 
busy in Washington, but that did | 
prevent him from keeping an eye 
Rio de Janeiro where his envoy, Su 
ner Welles, faced a great job of su 
preme importance—that of lining | 
all the Americas together in this wi: 
The only thing that appeared to mak: 
some of the Latin countries hesital: 
to break with the Axis was doubt as | 
the readiness of Uncle Sam to affo 
protection for them. 

e Abandon pretense of neutrality, 
form a united front against the Axis 
and drive out their diplomatic agents, 
was the plea of Under Secretar) 
Welles to the foreign ministers of th: 
Pan American republics at Rio de Jan- 
eiro. Argentina appeared to be th: 
only country not quite ready for « 
diplomatic break with the Axis. 

e Wendell Willkie, who had jus! 
previously visited the President, w:«s 
about to launch another demand fv: 
one-man war production-contro)] in 
speech to the U. S. Conference 
Mayors when he learned of Dona! 
M. Nelson’s appointment to such co 
trol. He had just time to eliminate 
from his speech. The Mayors’ Confe: 
ence asked Congress to maintain ‘‘s 
cial gains” and appropriate for WP.\. 
NYA, CCC and other relief agencies. 

@ Wendell Willkie was reported | 
have declined an invitation by t) 
President to serve as one of the ar!)'- 
trators: of the new War Labor Boar 

e Strong Senate opposition to tl 
Administration plan to move sever:! 
Government bureaus and agencies 
from Washington to other cities 
make room for increased defe' 
uctivity collapsed before the Pres 
dent’s firm stand that the move 
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ecessary. A Senate resolution call- 
ing for information on the subject was 
iefeated 33 to 26. 


PS 


Congress: Price Control 


The Senate passed the price control 
bill 80 to one. (Senator Nye of North 
Dakota refused to vote for a control 
bill that did not control wages.) But 
Senator Barkley of Kentucky, Demo- 
cratic leader, said it should be termed 
a “farm relief bill.” 

Senator Brown of Michigan shaped 
the measure in the Banking Commit- 
tee in its Administration form of price 
ceilings for selective commodities and 
a one-man administration. But on the 
Senate floor the farm bloc took it 
away from him and gave it a new 
shape. Senator Bankhead of Alabama 
put over an amendment to prevent fhe 
administrator from issuing any farm 
price regulations “without prior ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture.” President Roosevelt sent word 
that he was opposed to such divided 
authority in the administration of 
prices, but the farm bloc argued that 
the Secretary of Agriculture knew 
much more about farm prices than did 
Leon Henderson, slated to become ad- 
ministrator, and they prevailed. 

They prevailed again when they not 
only voted for the House provisions 
that ceilings on farm prices should 
not be set below 110 per cent of parity, 
below the level of prices on October 
i, or below the average prices pre- 
vailing between 1919-1929, when farm 
prices were highest, but to these safe- 
guards for the farmer the Senate added 
the O’Mahoney amendment directing 
that “parity” be calculated by using 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
industrial wages as a factor. This, it 
was argued, would “tie parity to 
wages.” 

The President, hinting a veto, called 
the House conferees on the: bill to the 
White House and asked them to de- 
feat the Senate farm-bloc amendments, 
calling them more inflationary than 
any other move that could be made. 
Farmers, he declared, did not want to 
be accused of starting a price spiral. 
He also objected to giving Secretary 
of Agriculture a veto over the Price 
Administrator, thus dividing author- 
ity. 

The Senate and House agreed on the 
House plan for daylight-saving, which 
would advance all clocks one hour, as 
in the last war. There was also a gen- 
eral agreement to avoid controversy 
by dropping the move to create a sep- 
arate and independent airforce, after 
the General Staff of the Army ex- 
pressed opposition. 

But there has been no agreement 
among the members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on _ Internal 
Revenue who are studying plans for 
collecting an additional $9,000,000,000 
in taxes. ~Senator George of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
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Senator Brown’s Bill Was Manhandled 


mittee, said the sum needed would be 
nearer $12,000,000,000. He spoke with 
favor of a payroll tax, but warned that 
too heavy income taxes on those in 
the middle brackets might lower 
morale and slow production. 
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War Work: Training Labor 


Just as millions of recruits are being 
trained to be soldiers so millions of 
other volunteers are being trained to 
be skilled workers. The two kinds of 
training go hand in hand, but the more 
immediate need is for the workers. 
OPM’s Laber Division is now doing 
its utmost to expand this training. 
Sidney Hillman, OPM Associate Di- 
rector General, declared the force of 
war workers must be doubled or 
trebled for the victory program. 

Where are these trained workers 
coming from? Well, since the Govern- 
ment took a hand in financing such 
training, July 1, 1940, a total of 2,477,- 
400 persons have received special in- 
struction in 1,200 public vocational 
and trade schools, 155 colleges and 
universities and 10,000 public school 
shops. But that is not all. “In-plant 
training,” carried on in the plants 
where war material was being made, 
prepared another 2,000,000 workers. 

Now OPM is urging these training 
schools and shops to go on a 24-hour 
schedule—as more than 600 have done 
already. Scarcity of equipment, espe- 
cially of machine tools, makes that 
necessary. There are now Govern- 
ment-financed schools in every state 
in the Union, and young men and 
women seeking to enroll for training 
are direcied to apply to the local pub- 
lic vocational schools or the public 
employment office which may be found 
in every city. OPM advises that the 
most useful courses right now are: 
welding, aircraft riveting, sheet metal 
working, machine shop work and 
ship-fitting. 

Training of farm workers also comes 
within the program, and is now being 





‘carried on in school shops in 2,500 
communities. Special emphasis is 
placed on mechanized tools, and farni 
boys are trained to the point where 
they may be useful in industrial pro- 
duction. OPM had planned to train 
900,000 persons in 1942—but the ae- 
celerated War program makes it neces- 
sary to “expand them far beyond this 
figure.” 

On the production side, OPM reveal- 
ed a plan for a vast expansion of the 
magnesium and aluminum figures— 
two vital materials. One project aims 
at adding 150,000,000 pounds of mag- 
nesium to the former 400,000,000-pound 
goal, and another at conserving enough 
electric power to raise the aluminum 
objective of 1,600,000,000 pounds to 
two billion, 

Leon Henderson’s OPA announced 
the rationing of 650,000 new automo- 
biles beginning Feb. 2, with physicians, 
firemen, officers and persons who had 
contracted to purchase before Jan, 2 
being the “eligibles” to whom they 
may be sold. 


me 
Labor: War Board 


There is now a National War Labor 
Board with authority and power to 
settle labor disputes, and no longer a 
National Defense Mediation Board, 
which merely mediated. 

The President, naming the 12-man 
board which was agreed on by the 
industry-labor conference in Decem- 
ber, ‘retained William H. Davis as 
chairman. The other three represent- 
ing the public are George W. Taylor of 
the University of Pennsylvania, vice 
chairman; President Frank P. Graham 
of the University of North Carolina, 
and Wayne L. Morse, Dean of the 
Oregon University Law School. These 
four men are expected to have the de- 
termining voices. 

The four men representing labor 
are: Thomas Kennedy, Secretary- 
rreasurer, UMW; R. J. Thomas, Presi- 
dent of United Automobile Workers, 
and Matthew Woll, -Vice President, 
AFL, 

The four industrialists representing 
employers are: A. W. Hawkes, Presi- 
dent, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.; Roger D. 
Lapham, Chairman of the Board, 
American-Hawaii Steamship Co.; E. 
J, McMillan, President, Standard Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., and Walter C. Teagle, 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.). 

Alternates were appointed for all 12 
members. The Executive Order creat- 
ing the Board provided for four pro- 
cedural steps to be taken in settling a 
labor dispute. First comes negotia- 
tion between the disputants; next 
there is intervention by the Labor De- 
partment conciliation service; then 
comes certification to the War Labor 
Board which, as a fourth step, wil 
“determine” the dispute—by arbitra- 
tion if necessary. Under a final phase 
of the plan individual arbitrators are 
to be selected for each dispute. 
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WAR FRONTS 





Off Montauk Point 


The war suddenly came home to 
dwellers on the East Coast last fort- 
night. A few hours after the Navy 
had warned shipping that enemy subs 
were prowling the near Atlantic 
reaches, a submarine torpedoed the 
’anama - registered tanker Norness, 
just 60 miles off Montauk Point, Long 
Island, New York. 

oo 


Last Stand in Luzon 


Holding Batan, the appendix which 
sticks out from the island of Luzon 
(see map on cover), may or may not 
have an immediate strategic value in 
the Pacific war. But it is the job of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and _ his 
American and Filipino troops to hold 
on or sell their little piece of earth as 
dearly as possible. A fortnight ago 
their selling price was still high. 

After almost a week’s lull while 
they brought up troops and artillery, 
the Japs struck in force. But MacAr- 
thur had chosen his defensive lines 
well. Machine guns chattered death to 
the advancing Japs. Hidden artillery 
batteries barked, knocking out 11 Jap 
batteries (about 44 guns). The Japs 
fell back. Twice more the Japs at- 
tacked; twice more they were beaten 
back. But they have time on their side. 
No man or gun MacArthur loses can 
be replaced. Nevertheless, he hung on 
doggedly. The big guns of Corregidor 
Island, in Manila Bay (see cover), 
meantime prevented the Japs from 
using the bay or Cavite naval base. 
But they claimed to have taken Olan- 
gapo naval station, in Subic Bay, on 
the western flank of MacArthur’s de- 
fense line. 





Indomitable Dutch 


None too soon was the united south- 


west Pacific command set up in the 
Dutch East Indies, presumably in 
Java. For hardly had Adm. Thomas 


Cc. Hart, Supreme Naval Commander, 
arrived in the Indies from Manila, via 
submarine, than the Japs chose a Sun- 
day to strike at the Indies. They 
swarmed ashore at Menado, on the 
casternmost point of the long Celebes 
peninsula, directly south of Davao on 
Mindanao Island, in the Philippines; 
and on oil-rich Tarakan, on the north- 
west point of Dutch Borneo. The 
Dutch destroyed Tarakan’s oil wells 
and installations before yielding to the 
weight of Japanese hordes. 

But it was not all take and no give. 
Ditch and American fliers damaged 
five Japanese warships, including a 
battleship which was fired off Min- 
danao, three cruisers and a destroyer; 
and sunk or damaged six Japanese 
troopships. Fifty secret airports in the 
Indies were opened to Allied fliers. 
More cheering news was that the en- 
tire American Asiatic Fleet, including 








the “fleet train” of supply and repair 
ships, had escaped from the Philip- 
pines unscathed, probably to bases in 
Australia and the Indies. 








Singapore: Edging Closer 
When British and American officers 
met in Chungking with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek a month ago they 
presumably laid down the broad gen- 
eral strategy in the Pacific war. At 
the meeting were British Gen. Archi- 
bald Wavell and American Gen. George 
H. Brett, now chief and deputy chief 
of the united command; and Brig. Gen. 
John Magruder and Maj. Gen. L. E. 
Dennys, heads of the American and 


—_ 


PATHFINDER 


ported that both-land and air rein- 
forcements had arrived in Burma, t: 
the rear of the Japs; and some Briton, 
talked about air superiority “in a fe. 
days.” Unless they got it, things j; 
Malaya looked distinctly dark. 





Russia: All Forward 


The news from Russia continued t: 
be the brightest of the war. The Reid 
armies pressed forward on al! fronts 

On the far south, the Russians wer 
reported to be driving close to th 
Perekop Isthmus in Crimea. By cut 
ing the isthmus, they would close th: 
only German means of escape froi 
Crimea. They were reported to hav: 
made landings from the Sea of Azov. 
west of Taganrog, in the souther: 
Ukraine. And in the Ukraine indus 
trial area Russian troops were repor! 
ed only 12 miles from Kharkov, “Rus- 
sia’s Pittsburgh.” 
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Brett, Dennys, Magruder, Wavell: The Chinese Wanted Action 


British military ‘missions in China. 

The Chinese have been doing their 
part. At Changsha. in Hunan Province, 
they smashed a Japanese attack, count- 
ing 23,000 Jap dead on the battlefield 
and estimating total Jap casualties at 
50,000. They were fighting the Japs 
west of Canton and at other places 
on the long Chinese front. There were 
continual reports of Chinese troops 
rushing into Burma. But the Chinese 
feared that the British and Americans 
were low-rating the Pacific war. Sao 
Tang Pao, Chinese Army newspaper, 
declared: “Signs of Anglo-American 
reinforcements are absent... If Japan 
is allowed to take Singapore and the 
Netherlands Indies it will be easier 
said than done for America and Brit- 
ain to start the counter-offensive.” 

In Malaya the Japs kept edging 
closer to Singapore, which now under- 
goes almost daily bombings. The Brit- 
ish admitted, as they fell back to new 
lines, that only one federated state, 
bordering Johore, remained in their 
hands. Kuala Lumpur and Port Swet- 
tenham, on the west coast, were taken 
and passed. The new British lines 
were believed only some 100 miles 
from Singapore. But the British re- 


On the Mocow front, Orel and Bry 
ansk were under attack. Just north 
of Bryansk, the Russians had breached 
Hitler’s “winter line” at Lyudinovo. |n 
the same region, they took the impor 
tant rai] junction of Kirov, only 85 
miles southeast of Smolensk. The Rus- 
sians were steadily tightening the 
noose on 100,000 German troops in the 
Mozhaisk area. Further north, the 
siege of Leningrad had been lifted 
On the farthest north front, an offen 
sive on the Rybachi Peninsula had 
won control of the heights dominating 
Petsamo, Finland’s ice-free Arcti 
port. 





Africa: Rommel’s Stand 
Along the Egyptian-Libyan border, 
the British 8th Army continued its 
mopping-up operations. A Scottish 
Transvaal regiment stormed and took 
Solum, important border village, cap 
turing 350 prisoners, of whom half 
were German. Next Gen. Claude Auch- 
inleck’s mop-men turned their atten 
tions on Halfaya (“Hellfire”) pass. 
Meanwhile, German General Erwin 
Rommel] had fallen back to make his 
Tripolitanian stand at E] Agheila, high 
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water mark of last year’s British ad- 
vance, just at the point where the 
shoreline of the Gulf of Sidra turns 
orthwest toward Tripoli. Good de- 
fensive ground, it is based on hills 
from which German guns may sweep 
ihe British, who must advance across 
an open desert. 

There were signs that Rommel’s 
holding action might be designed to 
tid an all-out Axis attack on the Brit- 
sh island of Malta, which lies in the 
strait between Sicily and Tripoli. Ger- 

an planes hammered Malta day and 
night, perhaps heralding the same sort 
if parachute attack used against Crete. 





_.. Germany: Nazi Herring 


From Germany and Occupied Europe 
there has arisen, for the past few 
weeks, the smell of ripe red herring. 
\t least, so many an expert on Nazi 
propaganda decided after sniffing cau- 
tiously at the tales permitted to come 
out of Germany and such German 
propaganda channels as Sweden and 
Switzerland. For if all the stories 
which the strict German censorship 
permitted—or helped—to get out of the 
country were true, then the German 
High Command was fighting among 
itself and the German people were get- 
ling fed up with the war. 

Secretary Knox pointed out that 
there was nothing Hitler would rather 
have Americans believe than that Ger- 
iany was on the verge of cracking. 
Such a belief might rekindle our pre- 
war complacency and check the urgen- 
cy of the armament effort. 

An example of this Nazi propaganda 
technique occurred dramatically one 

idnight in Berlin. Officials of the 
Propaganda Office pulled newspaper- 

en out of their beds to hear denials 
of “British and American rumors of 
rowing dissatisfaction in Germany.” 
lhe fact that such denials were made 
of course hit the world’s headlines 
ith a bang. They tended to nourish 
belief that there must be something 
behind the rumors—which is probably 
hat Goebbels was aiming at. 

Other typical rumors of dissension 

Germany: : 

e Stockholm newspapers carried 
stories from their Berlin correspond- 
cits saying that Hitler was carrying 
out a purge among his generals. At 
six top-ranking commanders 

ere reported ousted. At the same 
time there were reports that Field 
\Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of the 
High Command, has been taken “ill.” 

® London quoted “foreign sources” 

s reporting dissension among the Ger- 
nan naval command. Vice Admiral 
\\arl Doenitz was said to have charged 
(:rand Admiral Erich Raeder with re- 
sponsibility for “the miscarriage of 
ubmarine warfare.” 

e Berne, Switzerland, quoted a re- 
ort from Stockholm saying that the 
Germans had applied martial law to 
he Norwegian ports of Oslo, Tromsoe, 
bergen, Trondheim and Aandalsnes 
fter 100 ships were blown up simul- 
‘neously in their harbors. 

On the Other hand, it is true that 


least 





discontent and rebellion in Occupied 
Europe are spreading. In Norway, 
where brave souls still paint on walls 


symbols meaning “Long Live King 
Haakon VII” (see cut), the Germans 


reported that they were arresting all 
former active officers of the Air Force 
and Navy because so many had escap- 
ed to Britain. While King Carol of 
Rumania proclaimed a Free Rumania 
movement in Mexico, Germany de- 
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Norwegian Patriots Still Painted Symbols 


creed the death penalty for all re- 
turned Rumanian soldiers who failed 
to surrender their weapons. An Ital- 
ian communique revealed that Italy 
had lost more troops killed in the Bal- 
kans during December than in Russia. 
Somewhere in the mountain fastnesses 
of Serbia, Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, 
leader of a guerilla army that controls 
20,000 square miles of his country, 
took the oath of office as War Minister 
in the exiled Yugoslav Government. 





. », Promissory Note 

In the legacy of hate which the 
Nazis are building up for Germany, 
the first promissory note was filed two 
weeks ago. Meeting in London, repre 
sentatives of nine European govern- 
ments-in-exile listed Axis “acts of vio- 
lence” against civilians in occupied 
countries. These, in direct contraven- 
tion of the Hague Agreement of 1907, 
include: “imprisonments, mass expul- 
sions, execution of hostages and mas- 
sacres.” To avoid post-war “repres- 
sion of these acts of violence simply 
by acts of vengeance on the part of 
the general public” the governments 
pledged “punishment through the 
channels of organized justice of those 
guilty and responsible for’ these 
crimes whether they ordered them, 
perpetrated them or in any way par- 
ticipated in them.” The guilty ones 
will be “sought for, handed over to 
justice and judged,” and “the sentences 
... carried out.” 

Signers of the promissory note: the 
Governments of Belgium, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Greece, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, and the Free French National 
Committee. 


— 
‘ 





ARMY NOTES — 


Simplified Pay: To simplify the 
Army pay system and increase the op- 
portunity for promotion to the non- 
commissioned grades, the War Depart- 
ment will institute a new system be- 
fore July 1 to eliminate the rating of 
specialist and create three new grades 
for enlisted men. The three new 
grades in rank are Technician third 
grade, Technician fourth grade, and 
Technician fifth grade, which will 
warrant the same pay and rank just 
below staff sergeant, sergeant, and cor- 
poral, respectively. Meantime the 
Army simplified pay rates. There will 
be only seven pay scales for the en- 
listed and drafted men: grade 1, mas- 
ter sergeant; grade 2, first or technical 
sergeant; grade 3, staff sergeant; grade 
4, sergeant; grade 5, corporal; grade 6, 
private first class; and grade 7, private. 
Under the old system of specialists 
there were 25 different rates of pay. 





Parachutists: There is an erroneous 
belief among the public that the para- 
chute corps is one of the most danger- 
ous branches in the Army. Captain 
Lawrence J. Cohen of the United 
States Medical Corps at Fort Benning, 
Ga., has proof to the contrary. Accord- 
ing to his statistics, only 217 injuries 
have been suffered in 20,859 jumps, or 
a percentage of 1.04. This per cent 
includes even minor bruises. Only one 
trooper has lost his life since the 
training began, and the total number 
of fractures is declining. Fracture of 
the bone above the ankle accounts for 
26 per cent of the total. 


Officers Needed: So many officers 
are needed in the armed forces at the 
present time that it is believed between 
50,000 and 100,000 men will receive 
commissions this year. Specialists and 
engineers are in great demand in all 
branches of the service, particularly 
in the Army Air corps, where 30,000 
commissions are awaiting pilots.-The 
ground forces will commission about 
14,000 during the year. Despite the 
large number of commissions avail- 
able, standards have not been lowered 
to meet the need. Men must have col- 
lege background or the equivalent, 
serve four months before being chosen 
for officers’ training schools, and suc- 
cessfully complete their course of in- 
struction before they receive their 
commissions. !f a man is above the 
age of 28, however, he may be commis- 
sioned directly from civil life by filing 
his qualifications with the Adjutant 
General’s office in Washington. 


From Fort Barrancas: A “jeep” driv- 
er recently wrote up this official acci- 
dent report down at the Pensacola 
Harbor Defense at Fort Barrancas, 
Fla.: “I was leaving the dock when the 
chow cans came apart and got in the 
gears and the jeep jumped over the 
dock.” 

















NATIONAL 

Federal auto tax stickers, required 
for every car operated after Feb. 1, 
are now on sale at many postoftfices 
and Internal Revenue oftices. The new 
defense tax sticker, good until July 1, 
costs $2.09; at that date a $5 sticker 
must be bought for fiscal 1943 
e Frederick W. Ecker, vice president 
of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
has resigned to act as assistant to 
Lease-Lend Administrator E. R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr. . . . @ Five major execu- 
tives of General Aniline and Film 
Corp., all naturalized citizens of Ger- 
man birth, have been suspended by the 
Treasury Dept. Treasury and Justice 
Depts. have long contended that the 
huge chemical company was a secret 
subsidiary of I. G. Farbenindustrie of 
Germany e The President has 
instructed the Federal Works Agency 
to construct, within a short time, 
42,000 demountable dwellings for de- 
fense workers. FWA has named Rufe 
B. Newman, Jr., Tennessee-born con- 
struction man, to diréct the $153,000,- 
000 program ...@ A face which will 
soon become familiar through news- 
pictures and newsreels is that of Capt. 
John L. McCrea. Former aide to Adm. 
Harold E. Stark, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, he is the new naval aide to 
President Roosevelt ... @ George Hill, 
a secretary to Rep. Hamilton Fish, was 
convicted on two counts of perjury in 
District Court. Hill told a Federal 
Grand Jury that he did not know 
George Sylvester Viereck, whom the 
Government charges with being a 
German propagandist. 


* *. 7 


U.S. AT WAR 


Six months ahead of schedule the 
6,000-ton light cruiser San Diego, one 
of the fastest ever built, was com- 
missioned at Boston Navy Yard 
e A few days later the Navy launched 
two minesweepers on the East Coast 

@e The Army’s first troop-carry- 
ing glider, one with an 80-foot wing- 
spread, has been delivered to Wright 
Field. Meantime in California the 
Army began training its first group of 
126 glider pilots. The gliders are de- 
signed to be towed behind planes 

. © Brig. Gen. Donald’H. Connolly, 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator, has 
written to all young men trained under 
the civilian pilot program, calling 
upon them to join the armed forces. 










U.S. S. PATHFINDER 


Our readers may take a_ special 
interest in one of Uncle Sam’s new 
ships, a 2,000-ton Coast and Geo- 
detic survey ship launched recently 
at Seattle, and christened by Elea- 
nor (Sistie) Boettiger, the Presi- 
dent’s granddaughter. The ship is 
the U. S. S. Pathfinder. 
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McCrea: President’s New Naval Aide 


The program has already graduated 
some 60,000 pilots e Because so 
many recruits—650 a day—have enlist- 
ed in the Navy-since Pear] Harbor, the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
the country’s largest, has been. forced 
to close its dors until the next class 
is graduated, or until it is enlarged 
: e The Army and Navy are buy- 
ing 300 planes from civilians . . 

e War Secretary Stimson revealed that 
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REPUBLIC OF CHILE 


Location—Western coast of South 
America, 

Area—296,717 sq. mi. 

Population (estimated 1939)—4,679,- 
494; 15.7 inhabitants to sq. mi. 

Capital—Santiago (Pop. 696,231). 

Government—President elected for 
six years by direct popular vote, but 
is not eligible for re-election; legis- 
lative power vested in National Con- 
gress consisting of the Senate (45 
members elected for eight years) and 
the Chamber of Deputies (143 mem- 
bers elected for four years); eight 
Ministers of State constitute the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet. 

President—Senor Jeronimo Mendez, 
acting President. 

Religion — Predominantly Roman 
Catholic, but not state maintained, 

Education — Free and compulsory 
for six years in the cities, four years 
in the rural districts. 

Products—Nitrate of soda, iodine, 
copper, gold, silver and other metals 
and minerals, wines, sheep and cattle, 
animal pelts, timber, whale oil, etc. 

Diplomatic Representatives—Senor 
Don Rodolfo Michels, Ambassador Ex- 
iraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Washington; Claude G. Bowers, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary at Santiago. 


PATHFINDER 


in 1942 the United States Army wi 
be increased to 3,600,000 men—enou: 
with officers to make an army of fo) 
million. A million men will be se; 
overseas before the year’s end 

e Relaxing its rules in order to creat 
a larger air force, the Army lower: 
the age limit on aviation cadets fro 
20 to 18, and will accept married nx 
up to 26... @ A second Atlanti 
tanker was sunk by enemy submarin. 
off Long Island (see page 6) 

e Senator Truman’s Defense Invest 
gating Committee issued another ri 
port declaring our war productiv 
record was “scandalous,” and blasting 
labor, management and government 
including many “dollar-a-year” me) 
whom it called “lobbyists” for their 
own companies. 


FOREIGN & AMERICAS 


The United States has blackliste:! 
1,800 firms and persons in Turkey, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain and Po: 
tugal, for being Axis-controlled or fo 
doing business with the Axis. Th: 
name of Axel Wenner-Gren, Swedish 
industrialist and friend of the Wind 
sors, is on the list. . @ The United 
States and Mexico have established a 
Joint Defense Commission, similar to 
the Canadian-American commission. 
Members are: Brig. Gen. Miguel Gon 
zalez Cadena, army-navy coordinator, 
and Brig. Gen Thomas Sanchez He: 
nandez for Mexico; and Vice Ad. 
Alfred W. Johnson and Lieut. Gen 
Stanley D. Embick for the United 
States . e The United States and 
Uruguay have signed a Lease-Lend 
agreement under which we will supp)) 
military and naval equipment to our 
sister republic . . . © Sixteen Chines: 
organizations in New York have pro 
tested to the President Secretary 
Knox’s statement implying that Hitle: 
is the major enemy to be defeated firsi. 
They ask the United States “not to try 
Chinese patience too far.” 


* * * 
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PEOPLE 


The day after his one-round knock 
out of Buddy Baer, heavyweight cham 
pion Joe Louis was called by his drat! 
board. Waiving all delays; he enlisted 
in New York and was sent to Camp 
Upton. He waited only long enoug!) 
to turn over his entire purse for the 
fight, $47,100, to the Navy Relief So- 
ciety. Promoter Mike Jacob’s profils, 
part of Baer’s purse and other con 
tributions raised the gift to $89,092 

. © Writing to Sigmund Living 
ston of the B’nai B’rith, Jewish o1 
ganization, Henry Ford denounced 
“hate-mongering” against “my Jewish 
fellow citizens,” said he had long ago 
retracted_and destroyed “certain pu! 
lications” about the Jewish people. 
Ford said he hoped that when peac: 
is won “anti-Semitism . . . shall ceas 
for all time” @ For his tour of 
22 cities Ezio Pinza, Italian Metro 
politan Opera baritone who is tech- 
nically an enemy alien, signed 88 forn 
required by the Justice Dept. 

e Actor Mickey Rooney, 21, and h 
fiancee, Ava Gardner, 18, were married 
in Bullard, Calif, 
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BUSINESS 
Radio War 


Other industries may-now be work- 
ing together in unity, but radio’s in- 
ternecine war continues, with knifing 
and sniping. Last May the Federal 
Communications Commission, charg- 
ing monopolistic practices and chal- 
lenging contractual relations between 
both N. B. C. and Columbia Broadcast- 
ing systems and their affiliated sta- 
lions, issued sweeping new regulations 
for chain broadcasting. It ordered 
the National Broadcasting Co. to sell 
or disband one of its two networks, 
ihe Blue or the Red. Recently the 
company announced that its Blue net- 
work had been formed into the Blue 
Network Co., Inc., a separate subsidi- 
ary of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, parent company of N. B. C. It 
was hinted that R. C. A. would finally 
dispose of it to outside interests. 

At about the same time the N. B. C. 
divested itself of one of its networks 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, the 
fourth coast-to-coast network, sued 
the R. C. A. and its subsidiary, the 
N. B. C., for $10,275,000, alleging “an 
unlawful combination and conspiracy 
among themselves and third persons to 
injure plaintiff by hindering and re- 
stricting Mutual,” etc. Mutual com- 











plained of exclusive contracts between 


N. B. C. and affiliated stations in regard 
to blocks of time. N. B. C. retorted 
that Mutual was seeking revenge for 
its rebuff when it tried to buy the 
Blue network two years ago. It was 
further alleged that the Mutual, in- 
stead of being the struggling little 
fellow it claims to be, is owned by 
powerful financial interests headed by 
the Chicago Tribune and R., H. Macy & 
Co., of New York. 

The Mutual’s financial statement for 
1941 shows it to be a fast-growing 
competitor with the older broadcast- 
ing chains. Billings of the System for 
the year totaled $7,300,955—a gain of 
more than 53 per cent over the year 
before. Had it not been for the po- 
litical business of the Presidential 
election of 1940 the increase would 
have been 63.2 per cent. In the mean- 
time, while the broadcasting chains 
light among themselves the prospect is 
that the radio industry, as far as manu- 
facture is concerned, will be hit al- 
nost as hard as the automobile indus- 
iry. Union leaders of 50,000. radio 
workers expressed the opinion that 
the industry would be virtually halt- 
ed in three months. 





Business Briefs 


q Participation by the banks in fi- 
ancing war industries is shown by 
the fact that in the last quarter the 
loans of the 15 largest banks of the 
ountry increased 3.6 per cent to the 
\ighest level of loans in nearly five 
ears, 


© A new Clipper route has been 
vned to China, to succeed the one 


cs ri) 3 
Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Horse Traders Did a Brisk Business 





stopped by the Jap attack. While de- 
tails were not given out it was reveal- 
ed that the new route would be 16,800 
miles long, 3,800 miles being between 
Africa and Burma, over the Indian 
Ocean, 


q@ Trading in coffee futures on the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
reached the highest volume since 1937. 
More than 7,000,000 bags were traded, 
compared with less than 2,000,000 
in 1940. 


@ The largest cities were the great- 
est gainers in real estate activity dur- 
ing 1941, according to the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Cities of more than 500,000 led the 
spurt, 89 per cent of them having a 
better market than in 1940. 


@ Higher rates for automobile in- 
surance amounting to an increase of 
3.5 per cent in premiums for body or 
property damage were announced for 
most of the states. The increases were 
based on experience reports for 1940 
and eartier, 


@ The Federal Trade Commission 
issued 357 formal complaints charging 
unlawful business practices in the last 
fiscal year. 





Random Statistics 


WENTY-NINE cents of the aver- 

age American farmer’s dollar 
comes from meat animals ‘ 
e The production of pears has al- 
most doubled in the past 20 years. 
The increase occurred largely in the 
Pacific Coast states, where in the 
five-year period 1936-40, two-thirds 
of the total American pear crop has 
been produced . . ~ @ In the island 
of Java one species of fern, the 
alsophila glauca, sometimes attains 
a height of 50 feet ... @ It is 
estimated that Japan’s entire con- 
sumption of petroleum products, 
both in military and civilian uses, 
totaled about 40,000,000 barrels in 
1941—or less than the amount of 
motor fuel used during one year in 
New York State 





@ 





FARM 


Cash Farm Income 


Cash received by U. S. farmers for 
what they produced in 1941 was fig- 
ured up by the Agriculture Department 
to total $11,000,000,000, and to this was 
added Government payments of $600,- 
000. The corresponding grand total 
for 1940, including $166,000 more in 
Government payments, was $9,119,000,- 
000. Of the $11,000,000,000 for 1941, 
crops brought the farmers $4,695,000,- 
000, while livestock and _ livestock 
products brought them $6,305,000,000. 

For all of the 49 crops listed by the 
Department, including “miscellaneous 
crops,” the cash return in 1941 was 
greater than that for 1940, except in 
the cases of potatoes, maple sirup and 
maple sugar. In the following table 
is given the cash value (partly estimat- 
ed) of the leading crops for both 1940 
and 1941—in thousands of dollars: 





Crops 1940 1941 
WOE. ccc ccavcccecsss 447,044 710,000 
EE -sel  e 38,434 50,000 
Corn . 369,777 330,000 
Oats 10992 vemeds 58,590 77,000 
Barley ............ 46,869 52,000 
ere err. 69,515 90,000 
Cotton lint . 573,401 930,000 
Cottonseed ........... 86,434 170,000 
DE iacs sc0ws cans 44,824 70,000 
Soybeans Fa 55,765 112,000 
Tobacco ........... .. 240,369 275,000 
Cres TPUMS 2... icc cice 130,870 152,000 
Apples Mee 91,417 120,000 
Strawberries .. 40,885 42,642 
Truck crops* . 397,776 513,391 
Potatoes .. 165,062 158,000 
Sweet potatoes 21,261 25,000 
Dry edible beans ...... 40,323 63,000 


*Excluding potatoes, sweet potatoes*and dry edible 
beans. 


In the categories of livestock and 
livestock products, dairy products led 
with a value (1941) of $1,860,000,000. 
Cattle and calves ranked second with 
$1,750,000,000, and hogs came third 
with $1,300,000,000. 





Farm Facts 


G Reports from various parts of the 
country indicate a brisk revival of 
trading in horses since the develop- 
ment of tire and auto shortages. 


G Market statistics showed that at 
the beginning of 1942 eggs were 70 per 
cent higher than last year; grains from 
18 to 41 per cent higher, and livestock 
from 12 to 42 per cent higher. 


@ It was estimated that 10,700,000 
bales of cotton were consumed in the 
United States last year, the highest 
figure in history, and it is expected 
that 1942 will see a continuation of the 
increase. Defense last year absorbed 
30 per cent of mill output. 


g@ The Agriculture Department re- 
ports that Germany is likely to be dis- 
appointed in the hope for a bigger 
bread grain crop in 1942. Europe’s 
wheat harvest this year was about 
1,320,000,000 bushels, 380,000,000 bush- 
els less than the average yield. 








































WILD WEST— 


4&th State Shows Change From Old West 


The state of Wyoming may well 
irace its history in the lives of two 
men, Francis E. Warren and John B. 
Kendrick. The former, born in Massa- 
chusetts and the latter in Texas, 
came to Wyoming in its early life, 
via the cattle raising route. Warren 
became territorial governor, was the 
state’s first governor and later be- 
caine the first United States senator 
from the 44th state in the American 
Union. Kendrick, driving cattle 1,200 
miles from Matagordo Bay, Texas, to 
Wyoming, also became a governor and 
then a senator from the state. Both 
left their impress on the West, both 
being men of strong character and 
convictions. Other leaders of Wyo- 
ming’s past are the Careys, father 
and son, and the indefatigable Frank 
Mondell. 

Wyoming, first a cattlemen’s para- 
dise, developed a hardy and patriotic 
citizenry, close to nature and devoted 
to the development of its territory. 
Then came the discovery of coal, and 
today Wyoming has coal reserves 
sufficient to last 200 years. Then fol- 
lowed the discovery of oil. Industry 
in generous measure has stepped in 
to supplement the stock-raising activ- 
ities. 

Gone, it is true, are the Wild West 
days of Jim Bridger, Kit Carson and 
our later Buffalo Bill, but now we 
have hosts of “dude” ranches training 
Easterners to the way of a cow- 
pony and the allure of mountain 
trails. Recreation is a major industry 
in Wyoming as a result, aided by the 
incomparable Yellowstone. 

Here, a state so young that there is 
still one man living who knew Saca- 
jawea, the Indian girl who guided 
Lewis and Cark to food and safety at 
a time when the Alleghenies were the 
western boundary of civilized United 
States. This man is Dr. Roberts, an 
Episcopal missionary who lives among 
the Shoshone Indians on the Washakie 
Indian reservation. 

Yet a state that has held the torch 
for many.an advance in American po- 
litical life. And with young and aspir- 
ing leadership personified in its »pres- 
ent senior United States Senator Jos- 
eph C. O'Mahoney Wyoming points the 
way to new development of resources 
—an undeveloped passed-up frontier 
lying in the Rocky Mountain region. 

And here in a measure lies the future 
of all the West—the development of 


Readers are invited to Page 2, 
“Essentials of Democracy,” by Hon. 
Joseph C, O’Mahoney, United States 
Senator from Wyoming. 
O’Mahoney 


Senator 
y is the author of the 
amendment to the price-fixing bill 
which currently is endeavoring to 
establish a definite relationship be- 
tween urban wages and farm prices. 











latent resources rich in the very things 
for which rapacious foreign autocratic 
leaders today pillage the countries of 
Europe, Africa and Asia. 





Served Two States— 

Many an enterprising, hard-work- 
ing, hard-hitting American has found 
the pioneer spirit of Wyoming to be 
the stuff of which careers are builded 
and fortunes made. Senator O’Ma- 
honey came to 
Wyoming from 
Massachusetts 
via Colorado. 
Another _ trans- 
planted mid- 
Westerner is 
Wyoming’s jun- 
ior Senator H. 
H. (Harry) 
Schwartz, law- 
yer, of Casper, a 
descendant of 


4 pioneer grand- 
Senator Schwartz parents. Senator 
Schwartz was 


born on a farm in Mercer County, 
Ohio, attended the public schools of 
that county and in Cincinnati, and 
then entered newsaper work. He 
forsook the Fourth Estate in 1895 
to practice law in South Dakota, and 
the following year began his career 
in public office as a member of that 
state’s legislature. After fulfilling a 
series of responsible state and -Fed- 
eral appointments in South Dakota, 
Wyoming and Washington, D. C., he 
was elected to the Wyoming State 
Senate in 1933, and three years later 
was elected to the U. S. Senate. 





—In a Nutshell — 


Wyoming, the Equality State, became 
the 44th member of the Union on July 
10, 1890. At the time of admission, its con- 
stitution provided political equality for 
women, a right Wyoming’s women had 
enjoyed since the territorial days of 1869. 
It is a state of vast natural resources, 
scarcely tapped as yet, spread over 97,914 
square miles and tended by only 250,742 
residents. Here are oil wells and oil re- 
fineries, coal, copper and iron mines, sugar 
refineries, flour 
mills and dairy 
product plants, 
and, of course, 
cattle and sheep 
raising—for this 
is the cowboy 
state. _Merely to 
pronounce _ the 
name of its capi- 
tal and largest 
city, Cheyenne, is 
to evoke pictures 
of the Pony Ex- 
press, the stage coach, six-shooters, and 
ten gallon hats. Despite all its storied at- 
mosphere of frontier fighting, however, 
Wyoming’s motto is Cedant Arma Togae, 
“Let arms yield to the gown”—a bow to 
scholarship which the state’s educational 
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institutions richly deserve. — Official flow 
er is the Indian Paint Brush, and 1}! 
Meadowlark is the state bird. Govern 
Nels H. Smith administers the laws p: 
pounded by 27 state senators led by Pre: 
dent Earl Wright, (Republican) and 

representatives headed by Speaker of t! 
House Carl Robinson (Democrat). Re; 
resenting Wyoming in the Congress of t! 
U, S. are Senators Joseph C. O’Mahon 
and H. H. (Harry) Schwartz, and Rep 
sentative John J. (Joseph) MelIntyre. T! 
latest reported property valuation for 
Equality State— which ranks 8th in ‘ar 
and 47th in population—is $328,257.() 





Wyoming Firsts— 

*% Wyoming was the first state 
which a woman, Mrs. Esther M. Mo: 
ris, was appointed as a Justice of th. 
Peace—that was in 1870, in the ri 
roaring mining town of South Pas: 
City. The year before, women of th 
Territory of Wyoming were grante:| 
equal suffrage for the first time in U.S 
history and in 1925 the Equality Stat: 
elected the first woman Governor in 
the U.S., Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross. 

% Both the first and the large 
(3,472 square miles) of Uncle Sam 
playgrounds was established in Wy: 
ming in 1872—Yellowstone Nation: 
Park. 

% The French-Canadian brother: 
Francois and Louis Joseph Veren 
dryes, according to some historian 
were the first white men to set foot in 
Wyoming. That was about 1742. Joh 
Colter in 1806 is believed to be the firs 
native-born American to enter the r: 
gion. And the following year Edwar:! 
tose became the first American to tak 
up permanent residence in the terr 
tory. 

¥% A mule-drawn carriage-mounte:! 
cannon, which proceeded from Si! 
Louis through South Pass to Great Sal! 
Lake in 1827, is said to be the firs 
wheeled vehicle to cross Wyoming’ 
mountains. 

% The first Protestant sermon « 
livered in Wyoming is believed to lb: 
that given by Rev. Samuel Parker o 
Aug. 23, 1835, at the head of Hoback 
Canyon, and the first Mass that cele 
brated on July 5, 1840, at Green River 
by Father Pierre Jean de Smet. Bot) 
were pioneer missionaries traveling tv 
the Northwest with parties of trap 
pers, guides and scouts of. the Ame: 
ican Fur Company. 

Fort Laramie, which had éarlic: 
been called Fort Willing and then Fo: 
John, was the state’s first permanen 
fur-trading post. Built on the Larami: 
River in 1834 by Robert Campbell! an: 
William Sublette, it was purchase: 
and garrisoned by the Government i 
1849. 

¥% 1906 is given as the date of th: 
first auto accident in the state. 


Seven years later J. M. Schwoo!) 


received the first automobile licens 
issued in Wyoming. 

¥% In 1896 the Pennsylvania Oil an! 
Gas Co. brought in the state’s first 0'! 
well, in the Shannon field of the Sa 
Creek district. 
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RESOURCES— 
Oil, Coal, Cattle, and 


In both money, products and men, 
Wyoming is making a significant con- 
tribution to the national war effort. 
In minerals, coal, oil and iron, and 
many non-ferrous products, in sheep, 
cattle, corn, wheat, potatoes and beets, 
Wyoming is producing on a constantly 
increasing scale. 

When the call went out for volun- 
teers in the Spanish-American War, 
Wyoming was the first state to respond 
with a full quota. In all, during that 
unpleasantness, Wyoming gave four 
and one-half times her quota of men. 

During the first World War, Wyo- 
ming showed the best health rate of 
any state. Fifty and two one-hun 
dredths per cent of all men offering 
for military service were accepted, a 
higher record than any state in the 
Union. Wyoming sent seven per cent 
of her population to that war, a total 
ef 11,393 soldiers. 

Laramie, Wyoming, for example, 
claims as native sons in the current 
war General Brees, of the Army, and 
Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman of 
the Maritime Commission. Also from 
Laramie is U. S. Senator Sheridan 
Downey of California, In the civil 
establishment, Wyoming claims Thur- 
man Arnold, assistant attorney gen- 
eral; Fred Johnson, commissioner of 
the General Land Office; Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, director of the Mint; 
Claude Draper, of the Federal Power 
Commission, and Col. Burke H. Sin- 
clair, of the Veterans Appeals Board 

Wyoming has within its borders his- 
toric Fort Francis E. Warren, fully 





Sheep—For Victory 


equipped and doing its share in the 
training of America’s citizen army in 
the present war. 

The greatest military honor for 
Wyoming is its claim to General John 
J. Pershing. General Pershing married 
the daughter of Senator Francis E. 
Warren. 


Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross 


No account of outstanding Amer- 
ican women can ever omit mention of 
Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, and Washington, D. €. 
When voters throughout the Equality 
State elected Mrs. 
Ross in 1928 to 
fill out the unex- 
pired term of her 
husband, Gover- 
nor William 
Bradford Ross, 
she became the 
nation’s first 
woman governor. 
This act was a 
tribute both to 
Mrs. Ross and to 
Wyoming’s  citi- 
zenry, who, in 
1869, were the 
first people of any U, S. state or terri- 
tory to grant equal suffrage to women. 

Then, in 1933, Mrs. Ross became the 
first woman to be appointed Director 
of the U. S. Mint. In addition to ful- 
filling the many responsible duties of 
this position, Mrs. Ross is active as a 
lecturer, magazine writer and leader 





Mint Director 
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4,000,000 Sheep in Wyoming 


W yoming 
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of women’s groups. From April, 1933, 
until her resignation in February, 1934, 
she was Vice Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee as execu- 
tive in charge of the activities of 
women Democrats. 


Do You Know That— 


% Calamity Jane and Wild Bill 
Hickok are identified with Wyoming's 
colorful frontier history. So also are 
Jim Bridger, Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, 
and John Hunton. 


When admitted to the Union in 
1890 Wyoming had a population of 
only 62,553, which was less than the 
requirement for statehood. 

% National parks, national forests, 
and an Indian reservation occupy one 
fourth of Wyoming’s territory. 

% “The only state composed of ter- 
ritory acquired from all four of the 
principal annexations to the original 
United States,” Wyoming acquired its 
present neat rectangular shape only 
after some 30 boundary changes. It is 
a matter of record that parts of the 
states have been tlaimed at times by 
aS many as five nations, 

Betwen 1840 and 1869 more than 
300,000 persons crossed Wyoming on 
the Oregon Trail. To that pageant 
must be added the continuous travel 
drama of the California trail across 
Wyoming, over which trekked an esti- 
mated 60,000 gold-seekers and 90,000 
animals in the early months of 1850. 


On October 24, 1861, Edward 
Creighton won the race for a subsidy 
of $40,000 a year for ten years offered 
by the United States Government to 
the builder of the first telegraph line 
across the Plains. His line was the 
downfall of the Pony Express. 

% The first known export of min- 
eral from the Wyoming territory was 
a cargo of soda freighted to Salt Lake 
by a Mormon merchant in 1863. 

In 1851 residents along the 
Platte River saw the first steamship to 
enter Wyoming. It was the El Paso 
slowly churning up-river to Guernsey. 

Wyoming is a great livestock 
state. She has 800,000 cattle and 4,000- 
000 sheep. Wyoming sugar beets have 
a higher sugar content than those 
grown in any other state. Though 
47th in population, Wyoming ranks 
24th in value of mineral products. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE BOOK OF 
W YOMING 


190 Pages—108 Pictures—9 Maps 
One of “THE AMERICAN GUIDE” Series 
A guide to Wyoming—past and 
present, places and people. One of 
an interesting series of volumes 
sponsored by the WPA and writ- 
ten following thorough research. 


Privately Published) 


$2.75 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E.. Washington, D, C. 


Price 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 





Brain Vistas 


Heretofore physicians have had dif- 
ficulty getting good X-ray pictures of 
the inner brain, because no substance 
could be introduced into the brain to 
act as a “back-drep”—as is done, for 
example, in pictures of the stomach. 
It has been possible to withdraw the 
fluid from the cavities of the brain, fill 
them with air, then to surmise from 
ihe outlines of the cavities, as seen in 
the X-ray photograph, whether and 
where a brain tumor existed. 

At a meeting of the New York Neu- 
rological Society, Dr. Harold H. Lefft, 
captain in the Medical Reserve Corps, 
and Dr. J. Arthur MacLean, of New 
York Post-Graduate Hospital, report- 
ed that they had discovered a sub- 
stance which could be introduced di- 
rectly into the brain, spinal cord, 
sinuses, or other cavities to be X- 
rayed. The chemical is di-iodo-tryo- 
sine, which they mix with gelatine for 
their purpose. Compatible with the 
body tissues, it is absorbed into the 
blood and carried off after the clear 
photographs of the inner brain or oth- 
er organs have been made. The scien- 
tists reported that it had been used in 
44 cases without harmful effect. - 


Pink Bollworm’s Nemesis 


One of the most destructive of cot- 
ton pests is the pink bollworm. Intro- 
duced into Mexico through cottonseed 
imported from Egypt to improve the 
native species, the pink bollworm soon 
crossed the border into Texas, where 
it is stubbornly entrenched. Mexican 
and American scientists have worked 
together to eradicate the pest. For 
one thing, to prevent the moth from 
laying its eggs after it emerges from 
the cocoon, they advocate a uniform 
planting time and a prompt post-har- 
vest clean-up of fields. 

Now from Austin, Texas, comes 
news of a new method of attack on 
it. Dr. G. W. Goldsmith, botany 
professor in the University of Texas 
cotton research laboratory, thinks he 
has found a bug that will pester both 
the boll weevil and the pink worm. 
The little warrior is known as the 
microbracon, a parasite which bores 
into their lairs to destroy weevil and 
worm. It is comparatively cheap to 
breed. By the spring of 1943, with the 
aid of Federal and state agencies, he 
hopes to be able to unleash millions of 
them against the cotton pests. 


Life After “Death” 


How long can a man live after his 
heart stops beating? The question is 
important to doctors, for frequently a 
stopped heart can be revived again. 
But body cells die after different in- 
tervals. Those in the brain were be- 
lieved to begin disintegrating for lack 








Sermonette 


RE we not too often tempted to 

think of God as one who real- 
ly walked among men a long time 
ago, revealing His thoughts through 
prophets, psalmists, angels and fi- 
nally through His son? If we have 
nothing but an absentee God, sit- 
ting forever at the outside of the 
universe; if there is no truth in 
miracles, in revelation, in Provi- 
dence, in prayer, then we may be 
very religious, but we are not 
Christian, for the Christian God is 
a God who is nigh at hand . : 
Hold your life a sacred thing and 
keep hope for the world, for the 
Lord is in this place, though we 
know it not. 

Bishop Herbert Welch 
The Methodist Church 


of oxygen after eight minutes; because 
of this, many persons thought it was 
impossible to restore normal breath- 
ing and circulation after that time. 

From Boston, Drs. Herbert D. Adams 
and Leo V. Hand report to the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
a case in which a patient recovered 
20 minutes after his heart had stopped 
beating. He was undergoing an op- 
eration on his left lung when the heart 
stopped. The surgeons immediately in- 
jected cardiac stimulants. Then, expos- 
ing the heart, they manipulated it to 
produce artificial circulation. At the 
same time, artificial respiration was 
maintained by rhythmic pressure on 
the anesthetic rebreathing bag,through 
which oxygen was fed. 

After 20 minutes the jheart picked 
up its own beat, raggedly at first, while 
there occurred rapid shallow breath- 
ing followed by quick, exaggerated 
breaths. After about five more min- 
utes breathing began to return to nor- 
inal. The patient’s color changed from 
almost violet to pink. Within 60 days 
he was up and out of the hospital. 





Science Facts 


SYCHIATRISTS and brain sur- 
geons find not less than six 
different “brains” in the human 
head.. The newest and most im- 
portant, in terms of human develop- 
ment, is the fore-brain, which lies 
directly behind the forehead. One 
of the oldest is the thalamus. Set 
deep in the brain, it is the seat of 
primitive emotions—fear, rage, hate, 
love, appetite e Among the 
ingredients found in oyster shells 
are aluminum, calcium, copper, iron, 
magnesium, manganese, silica, zinc, 
water, chlorine, carbon dioxide and 
nitrogen . . @ An unstable form 
of illinium, the last of the “missing 
elements” in the list of known 
chemical elements in the universe, 
with an atomic number 61, has been 
produeed at the University of Cali- 
fornia. To obtain it, some rare 
earths were bombarded with atomic 
bullets in the cyclotron. It is not 
« known whether it exists as a stable 
substance in nature. 
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PATHFINDER 


RELIGION 


In Foreign Lands 


The church members of America 
may not be supporting so many mis- 
sions abroad as they did in peacetime, 
but they are aiding their Christian 
neighbors in other ways. The Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee has 
made up its first unit of relief workers 
to do overseas duty in England. Ac- 
cording to present plans, other units 
will soon be ready to serve in China, 
Latin America, and in the danger zones 
under our own flag. The new British 
unit was recruited from the 1,500 con- 
scientious objectors now enrolled in 
the Civilian Public Service Camps. 
The men will repair and rebuild houses 
for English families who were bombed 
out in the blitz. The recruits come 
from the Brethren, the Quaker, the 
Mennonite, the Methodist, and the 
Episcopalian churches, 

—— OO 


Home Front 


The United Lutheran Church of 
America, through its executive board, 
granted wartime emergency powers to 
its president, the Rev. Dr, Frederick 
H. Knubel. The church has taken this 
action to meet several problems which 
have arisen, and has asked Dr. Knubel 
to consult with Government officials 
in seeking a _ solution. The church 
faces a severe shortage of ministers 
because of the call for chaplains in 
the armed forces, and hundreds of pas- 
tors who keep several rural parishes 
open by “riding the circuit” fear they 
will be unable to continue their work 
because of the tire rationing. These 
are Dr. Knubel’s most pressing prob- 
lems. 

The Presbyterians have set to work 
to help alleviate the suffering of war. 
They have just begun a seven-week 
campaign to raise $1,000,000 for war 
work. Rallies are being held in 100 
cities by 25 selected church represen- 
tatives. The new fund will be used 
for relief work among the families of 
the service men and defense workers. 
Refugees to our shores will also be 
given a helping hand, 

or CO 

7 
Briefs 


g@ The Rev. Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, of the Marble Collegiate Re- 
formed Church in New York, is en- 
listing his congregation in a spiritual 
army to do their “bit for God and 
country.” His plan will be presented 
before the New York Federation of 
Churches, 


G More than 2,200 Methodist stu- 
dents and counselors from 40 states 
and 13 foreign countries dedicated 
their lives to world reconstruction 
“beginningenow in whatever place or 
position they may be” at the Second 
National Methodist Student Confer- 
ence, held this month at Urbana, III. 
Youth of all nations were invited to 
join them. 
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ANSWER IS- 


Do dollar-a-year men have Civil Serv- 
ice ratings? 











e A recent executive order issued by 
President Roosevelt exempted dollar- 
a-vear Government employees from 
Civil Service. The President’s ruling 
also exempted from Civil Service em- 
»loyees of the Federal Reserve Board, 
iemporary or part-time Government 
consultants, and unskilled laborers. 


What is the Japanese population of the 
United States and its territories and pos- 
sessions? 


e According to the 1940 census on 
\pril 1, 1940, there were 126,947 Japa- 
nese in continental United States, and 
158,501 in the territories and posses- 
sions, except the Philippine Islands. 
Washington, Oregon, and California 
had 112,353, or 88.5 per cefit of the 
total number, and 40,869 of the 47,305 
alien foreign born Japanese in the 
(United States. Japanese in Hawaii 
number 157,905, or more than one=- 
third of the entire population of the 
islands. Foreign born in Hawaii total 
37,353. The total number of Japanese 
in the Philippine Islands is not known, 
but according to a 1939 Philippine cen- 
sus there were 29,057 alien Japanese 
living in the Islands on Jan. 1, 1939. 
In the decade between 1930 and 1940 
the Japanese population in the United 
States decreased by 8.6 per cent, and 
the alien Japanese, who are ineligible 
for citizenship under the 1924 Immi- 
gration Act, by 32.9 per cent. 


* 7 * 


What was the cause of his death and | 
where is the burial place of Alexander the | 


Great? 


e Alexander the Great died of a | 
fever in the middle of June, in the | 


year 323 B. C., on the eve of his plan- 





ned departure with a great expedition | 


from Babylon to Egypt. He was in his 
thirty-second year. He was buried in 
a gold coffin in Alexandria, Egypt, 
which he had founded some years be- 
fore. His funeral was carried out with 
elaborate ceremonies, and he was 
buried with divine honors. 


* . . 


How many years did it take Margaret | 
Mitchell to write her best seller “Gone | 


With the Wind’? 


e It took Miss Mitchell ten years to 


write and revise “Gone with the 
Wind.” She began work on the novel 
in 1926 and had finished the story in 
1929. She checked her historical data 
and background material, made nvu- 
merous revisions and added several 
chapters in the next few years, finish- 
ing her novel in 1936. When the book 
was filmed, Miss Mitchell was asked to 
make suggestions on the scenario, 
which was changed but slightly in the 
final production from the original 
wording of the book. 
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Now that war has come to the Pacific, here is the 
story behind it of the ships and men and armies 
ranged against one another. What precisely is the 
training of the Japanese Army and Navy; what 
are their strategy and tactics; what is their 
strength compared to ours? How strong a base is 
Singapore? What is the military importance of the 
Dutch East Indies, of the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Guam? How will the vast war be fought, in what 
areas, from what centers, and what will be its 
probable outcome? 


Captain W. D. Puleston, formerly Director of the 
U.S. Naval Intelligence Service, is well equipped 
to answer these questions. In 1917 he was a liaison 
officer with the Japanese Navy; he has served in 
the Far East and has been a student of American- 
Japanese relations for most of his life. 
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EDITORIAL 





Manufacturers are said to have 
fought shy of war business because 
there is no future in it. But now it 
has become, the only kind of business 
that insures a future for the manu- 
facturers. 

g 


German invaders freezing in the 
sub-zero weather in Russia would 
probably like to feel some of that 
scorched earth the Russians have talk- 
ed about. * 

g 


Price Control 

HEN the House afd the Senate 

had passed price-control bills 
there was considerable difference in 
terms, but in two respects there was 
approximate agreement. Both houses 
had feared and failed to clap control 
where it was needed most in the rath- 
er belated campaign against inflation. 
They exempted wages and practically 
exempted farm commodities. 

Labor costs, declared a noted econ- 
omist, make up more than two-thirds 
of all costs entering into the price paid 
for goods and services by consumers. 
As for farm commodities, nothing 
could be more vital, for their cost con- 
trols our food prices, our cost of living. 
On the passage of the Senate’s price- 
control bill the prices of wheat, corn 
and other grains and edibles shot up 
several cents a bushel. In other words, 
the very thing happened that the bill 
was designed to prevent. Our cost of 
living is higher. Greater sums of mon- 
ey will have to be raised for the war 
effort, and there will be a greater debt 
to pay when peace comes. 

But we should be fair in placing the 
blame. As the farm bloc in the Senate 
doctored the bill, against the Presi- 
dent’s expressed wishes, so as to allow 
farm prices to rise as much as 25 per 
cent above parity, there was much 
criticism of the farm bloc. There was 
no criticism of labor, for union lead- 
ers had already won their fight to be 
excluded and were practically forgot- 
ten. 

The fact is that farmers and labor 
unions have long been the two pam- 
pered favorites of the New Deal. When 
the time came for everybody and 
every interest to make sacrifices for 
the common cause, farm and labor 
lobbyists sought exceptions — more 
special privileges. Then it appeared 
which of the two was the prime favor- 
ite of the New Deal. Labor quickly 
won exemption for wages. Farm lead- 
ers said again and again that they 
were willing for farm commodities to 
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be controlled if wages were. But the 
Administration, differing from other 
governments which have price control, 
excused labor and sought to put a gen- 
tle control on farm prices. It was 
then that the farm bloc rebelled. 


q 
The Flying Lie 


HERE has long been debate as to 
which is the speedier, truth or 
error; which spreads the faster, false 
report or denial. Some have main- 
tained that truth has sturdier and surer 
wings. Others contend that fiction 
and careless rumor find more willing 
tongues to speed them on their way. 
Long ago Tacitus, the Roman his- 
torian, gave his judgment in these 
words: “Truth is confirmed by inspec- 
tion and delay: falsehood by haste and 
uncertainty.” 
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And Tacitus was righf.- It has bee 
demonstrated in a way that might | 
called official. A member of Congr: 
some months ago criticized the was 
of money by the Agriculture Depar! 
ment in publishing such a pamph|: 
as the “Love Life of the Bullfrog 
The Department at once got 300 r 
quests for the document. The appli 
cants and the world in general we: 
then informed through the press th: 
there was no such publication. Th 
brought 600 more requests for it. The 
Secretary Wickard in a nation-wid 
broadcast explained that it was all 
mistake—that the Department did n: 
have, never had had and did not e) 
pect to have a pamphlet about a lovin: 


_bullfrog. That brought in 1,300 mor 


requests for the pamphlet. So the D: 
partment threw up its hands. 


Maybe that tortoise did beat the ral 
bit, but for the solemn truth to ove: 
take the nimble lie is something els. 
again. Qhere are still people who be 
lieve the world is flat—and that on 
must not break the chain of thos 
chain letters. 


q 
Weather Censored 


HE United States, it has been said, 

may follow the lead of European 
countries and clamp a censorship on 
weather reports and forecasts, holding 
them to be military seerets whose pub 
lication might aid the enemy. 

If the worst comes to the worst w: 
can just fall back on our neighborhood 
weather prophets. No community is 
without one, for the weather is thi 
subject of universal discussion and 
study, and those who really take to i! 
become efficient and are recognized as 
experts. A top-notcher should hav: 
whiskers and a little touch of the rheu- 
matism. The very way he cocks an 
eye at “clabber clouds” by day or a 
“wet moon” by night, and deliberately 
delays his decision inspires confidence. 

A good weather prophet learns wha! 
is coming in many ways—by the moss 
on the trees, the buds on bushes, the 
flight of birds, the actions of animals 
and the variations of the wind. The 
thickening of the dog’s fur means a 
hard winter, and so does unusual ac 
tivity on the part of squirrels and 
woodpeckers in putting away provis- 
ions. Even the corn appears to have 
advance warning, for the shuck gets 
thicker if there is going to be need of 
greater protection. And the gifted 
weather prophet sees all these things 
He can also see the coming of rain, 
snow, of a hot spell or a dry season- 
and his “hits” are startling. 

So let the Government weather re- 
ports be censored. People living close 
to nature don’t need them. They have 
more confidence in their own prophets’ 
forecasts—and nearly every farmer is 
something of a prophet himself. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 
Mme. Litvinoff 


N the diplomatic circles of the na- 

tion’s Capital where people are 
fond of talking off the record or ex- 
press their thoughts on controversial 
issues only to intimates an unusually 
frank and forceful British-born Rus- 
sian has made her entrance. She isn’t 
wary of the press, and she speaks with 
candor—except on state subjects, on 
which her candor once brought her 
into disfavor in Moscow. One of the 
most important women in Washing- 
ton, she is the wife of the Soviet Am- 
bassador, Maxim Litvinoff. 

Mme, Litvinoff was born Ivy Low, 
daughter of Sir Sidney Low, of Lon- 
don. She met and married her hus- 
band while he was an exile in Britain, 
and each gave lessons to the other in 
his native tongue. Mme. Litvinoff’s in- 
terests do not run to clothes or par- 
ties but to education, particularly the 
new study methods used in American 
schools, languages, and things Amer- 
ican. She is enjoying her stay in Wash- 
ington, and her candor, her ability to 
put people at their ease, and her sense 
of humor make her highly appreciated 
in unconventional America. As a host- 
ess, she is adept at gathering interest- 
ing personalities at her dinners. 


Empty Tomb 


LTHOUGH guides take millions of 

people through the United States 
Capitol each year, they fail to attract 
attention to an empty tomb in the 
basement of the building. Perhaps they 
do not know that the tomb was once 
intended to hold the remains of George 
and Martha Washington, to be a na- 
tional shrine, 

According to an act of Congress passed 
Dec, 23, 1799, a marble monument was 
to be erected in the Capitol, and, with 
the consent of the Washington family, 
the first President’s remains were to 
be transferred from the vault at Mount 
Vernon to a space beneath the mon- 
ument, This act was later amended 
to request the relatives of Martha 
Washington to allow her remains to be 
placed beside those of her husband un- 
der the central dome of the Capitol. 














Word Origins 


Mdteriel— This newly popular 
military word, which came into 


English from the French, was first 
used in Late Latin as materia and 
materialis to mean stuff or matter. 
It is used to designate the equip- 
ment, apparatus, and supplies of an 


institution or an organization, such 
as an army. Material, on the other 
hand, means the substance, parts, 
goods, or the like from which any- 
thing is composed or made, as raw 
material. Materiel is used for equip- 
ment, in distinction from person- 
nel. The last syllable of the word 
is accented. 
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Mme. Litvinoff’s Interest Is Education 


Washington had specifically request- 
ed that he be buried at his beloved 
Mount Vernon, so, tin 1832, his rela- 
tives refused to consent to the removal 
of the remains. The General Assembly 
of Virginia, in the same year, resolved 
in the name of the people of their state 
not to consent to the removal because 
Washington’s remains were already 
enshrined in the state of his nativity. 

So the tomb in the basement of the 
Capitol remains empty to this day, 
and the monument has never been 
erected. The catafalque, however, has 
been used to hold the remains of 


various high officials when their bod- | 


ies lay in state in the rotunda of the 
Capitol. Men who have been so hon- 
ored were: Abraham Lincoln; Thad- 
deus Stevens, bull-tongued Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania; Charles Sum- 
ner, James A, Garfield, John A. Logan, 
a Senator from Illinois; Williamr Mc- 
Kinley, Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
the planner of the city of Washington; 
Admiral George Dewey, the Unknown 
Soldier, Warren G. Harding, and Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. 


Notes About Town 


HE District’s school teachers are 

on guard duty all night every 
night at 20 local schools. Because of 
the inconvenience and long hours, de- 
fense officials have asked air raid 
wardens and auxiliary police to volun- 
teer for nightly vigil work at the 
schools to relieve the teachers... ® 
Washington’s fourth annual Mile o’ 
Dimes campaign is in progress. The 
track has been laid in the center of the 
business district, and thousands of 
dimes will be thrown on it between 
now and the President’s birthday. 
Last year three miles of dimes were 
laid on the track and contributions to 
the Infantile Paralysis Fund totalled 
$25,000 ... © Two Senate pages who 
had never seen a warship were taken 
on tour of the Eastern navy yards by 
Navy officials at the request of Sen- 
ator David I. Walsh, of the Senate 
vYaval Affairs Conymittee. The boys 
had to be named a special “subcom- 
mittee” before they went inspecting. 
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Sumner Welles 


O* a cold, biting winter day in early 
January a group of chilled diplo- 
mats and experts led by icy-eyed, hard- 
headed Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles, left Washington for a Pan 
American conference at Rio de Janeiro. 
This was not the usual slightly patron- 
izing, self-publicizing “Good Neighbor 
mission,” of which the South Ameri- 
cans have become more than a little 
tired. Diplomatic brief cases were 
the most conspicuous pieces of lug- 
gage. At the instigation of the Latin 
American countries themselves, the 
Foreign Ministers of the 21 American 
republics were meeting to try to make 
the Good Neighbor policy span the 
hurdle of war. 

Whatever success is achieved at the 
Rio conference, a large measure of 
thanks for it will go to the man who 
forms a natural triumvirate with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Secretary Hull! 
whenever our sister republics think 
of Pan American policy. Sumner 
Welles, America’s leading career dip- 
lomat, has given no less than 25 years 
of his life to Western Hemisphere 
solidarity, cooperation, good will and 
defense. He is one of the few Amer- 
icans of his era who has so carefully 
educated and trained himself for the 
diplomatic post he now occupies. He 
was interested in Latin America even 
while he was at Harvard, when most 
diplomats were busy discussing the en- 
tangling alliances of Europe. At Har- 
vard he studied economics and His- 
panic culture and literature. 

To begin with, Benjamin Sumner 
Welles’ background was of value to 
him in diplomatic circles, where birth 
and the social amenities still carry a 
high rating. The son of the wealthy 
and socially prominent Benjamin and 
Frances Swan Welles of New York 
and Boston, he was born in New York 
City on Oct. 14, 1892, with a solid gold 
spoon in his mouth. Young Welles’ 
schooling was similar to the Pres- 
ident’s: from impeccable Groton to 
fashionable Harvard. 

In 1915, a year after he left Harvard, 
he entered the State Department, ex- 
pressing an interest in Latin America. 
The Department instead sent him to 
Tokyo, where he learned to distrust 
and dislike the Japs. Today Welles is 
probably grateful for this brief separ- 
ation from his chosen field. (After 
spending two years in the Orient, he 
was attached to the Embassy in 
Buenos Aires, where he improved his 
Spanish, acquired diplomatic polish to 
his brains and six feet three inches of 
stiff-backed physique, and won the 
admiration of his superiors. : 

In fine, he did such a good job that 
by 1921 he was chief of the Latin 
American Affairs Division of the State 
Department. He was only 28 at the 
time, the youngest man ever to hold 
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Welles Works for Hemisphere Policy 


that post. The next year he became 
commissioner to the Dominican Re- 
public and was called upon in 1924 to 
arbitrate a civil war in Honduras. This 
he did without the aid of military 
force, which he deplored and which 
had characterized our dollar diplom- 
acy in Central America for so many 
years. 

During the Coolidge era, Democratic 
Mr. Welles retired from public life. On 
his own, he continued his study of 
South America and the Caribbean 
states. He also wrote the dry but 
weighty two-volume Naboth’s Vine- 
yard, An authoritative history of the 
Dominican Republic, it was also a 
slashing indictment of our Latin 
American policy. Instead of iron- 
fisted diplomacy, Welles advocated 
commercial and cultural ties, inter- 
changes of missions and joint Hemi- 
sphere responsibility. In .1929 his ex- 
pertness was recognized with an ap- 
pointment on the Dawes Financial 
Mission to the Dominican Republic. 


Welles had met Franklin Roosevell 
when the future President was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy and he a 
State Department youngster. During 
Mr. Roosevelt's first Presidential cam- 
paign, Welles contributed heavily, 
not only in cash but in germ ideas for 
the famed Good Neighbor poliey. The 
President thanked him in the best pos- 
sible way: he named Welles Assistant 
Secretary of State in 1933, and shortly 
thereafter appointed him Ambassador 
to Cuba. 

The Cuban affair was a headache to 
Welles, the United States and Cuba. 
Torn with revolt, Cuba was under the 
thumb of the Gerardo Machado politi- 
cal machine. Rebellion endangered 
American millions and policy in the 
sugar island, and Welles was called 
upon to guard both. But Cuba was in 
for several months of bloodshed be- 
fore order was restored. Welles’ ef- 
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forts to placate warring factions, re 
slore political peace and guard Amer 
ican interests without Marines wer: 
bitterly criticized both in Cuba and thy 
United States. Welles returned to th: 
United States. 

But his efforts had probably pre 
vented more bloodshed. The new Men 
dieta-Batista regime won approval in 
Washington. Even more important, 
finally remembered gratefully by Cu- 
bans, Welles had helped bury the ob 
noxious Platt Amendment which we 
had forced into the Cuban Constitu 
tion during the flag-follows-the-dolla: 
days. It had reserved the right of the 
United States to intervene in Cuban 
internal affairs. 

Other Latin American nations took 
Welles’ anti-Platt policy as firm evi- 
dence of our new Good Neighborli- 
ness. In 1936 the Pan American con- 
ference at Buenos Aires gave further 
evidence that the Good Neighbor po! 
icy was beginning to cement relations 
on both sides of the Isthmus—evidence 
that has accumulated in every confer 
ence since then. It culminated in the 
Havana Convention of 1939, which 
made the Monroe Doctrine all-Amer- 
ican doctrine, and in American sol- 
idarity during this war. 

After Cuba, Welles became right- 
hand man to Secretary Hull, getting the 
$10,000-a-year post of Under Secretary 
instead of aged R. Walton Moore, 
an old friend of Hull’s. Since 
then, Welles has acted as Secretary 
during Mr. Hull’s illnesses, has toured 
warring Europe on special “look-see” 
missions for the President, and on oc- 
casions before we went to war, treated 
Axis nations to some of the sternest 
diplomatic notes in history, and Axis 
diplomats here to chilly “conversa- 
tions” that would freeze the blood of 
a polar bear. Now, with America at 
war on two fronts, Welles is doing a 
job for which he has trained for a life- 
time: making Good Neighbor policy 
Hemisphere policy. 

Among his fellows Welles is ac- 
counted a diplomats’ diplomat, honest 
and precise. His yellow walking stick, 
his wry smile, his unthawed poise, and 
his impeccable dress and manner set 
him apart from other Washington of- 
ficials. He works long hours at his 
office, commutes 20 miles to his mag- 
nificent country estate, Oxon Hill 
Manor, in. Maryland. Welles is an ex- 
cellent horseman, likes cultivating 
flowers, reads history late at night and 
admires Jovian former Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes. 

His marriage to Esther Slater, of 
Boston, in 1914, ended in divorce. In 
1925 he married. Mathilde Townsend, 
daughter of a wealthy Washingtonian, 
and former wife of Senator Peter G. 
Gerry, of Rhode Island. Welles has 
two sons—Benjamin, who recently en- 
listed as a buck private in the Army, 
and Arnold. 

Harold Nicolson, English diplomat 
and author, once named the six qual- 
ities that for 100 years have character- 
ized the ideal diplomat. They are: 
truthfulness, precision, calm, patience, 
modesty and loyalty. Sumner Welles 
possesses them all. 
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READERS WRITE , 





Price of Sugar 
I see Leon Henderson says sugar went 
to 20e in 1920, according to PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 3. In May, 1920, we paid $26 for 100 
pounds of sugar. I guess Mr. Henderson 
didn’t buy any. We had a family of small 
children and always bought in bulk. 
Mrs. A. M. Nelson 
Newport Beach, Cal. 
Permanent Tags 
Regarding the 1942 auto tags mention- 
ed in PATHFINDER, Dec. 13, it seems to 
me that a decided saving of defense- 
needed metals could be effected if all the 
states adopted. permanent tags as Con- 
necticut has done. Why not start a cam- 
paign to wake up our state officials to the 
patriotic possibilities of such a change? 
| have never understood anyway the need 
for replacing auto tags every 12 months. 
It’s a headache to every motorist. 
Harlan B. Wayne 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dawn of Better Day 
We are up against the most formidable 
and the most brutal force and bestiality 
that the world has ever known. We may 
not know all the details by a long way. 
but we know enough to realize that we 
must be up and doing. And God gives us 
the push, because we are His visible serv- 
ants, fighting to suppress and overcome 
those who would make us their slaves. 
They will not succeed May all who 
believe that the Bible under the -inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit is indeed a lamp 
unto their feet and a light unto their path 
comfort others with the assurance that 
the travail which the world is now going 
through is the great darkness which pre- 
cedes the dawn of a better and happier 
day. 
Percy Sargant 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, 


England 


Material Sacrifice 

I have been a reader of PATHFINDER 
for 45 years. My father took the paper at 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., when I was a boy, and 
through the years I have received much 
help from PATHFINDER. I believe it is 
one of the best publications printed. I 
notice some readers say that in these 
times we need spiritual help. I believe 
the spirit is great enough to overcome all. 
What we need is material sacrifice to speed 
the return of peace. 

E. E. Zimmerman 

Pharr, Tex. 


Spoonerisms 

I presume that you received thousands 
of “spoonerisms” since your article about 
them in the Dec. 27 PATHFINDER. The 
best one I ever heard was so good that | 
am passing it on to you: “That was no 
goterion to cry by.” Don’t you agree with 
me that it is a rathér ni¢e Jlapsus linguae? 

Josephine Carter 
Indio, Cal. 
McGuffey Readers 

I notice in the Jan. 3 issue of PATH- 
FINDER George R. Ewing of Long Beach, 
Cal, writes praise of the McGuffey read- 
ers. Il am a teacher, and it was my privi- 
lege also to have used the McGuffey read- 
ers—all of them. There is a movement 
on foot at the present time to reinstate 
those splendid readers for use in the pub- 





lic schools. In my estimation they were 
far more useful than modern text-books 
in teaching the virtues, honesty, kindness, 
respect for parents, and respect for God. 
1 am pleased to inform Mr. Ewing that 
copies of all these readers may be secured 
from the American Book Co., Chicago. 

Mrs. E. Annette Myler 
Underwood, N. D. 


. 


From and For the Service 
I am a long-time reader of PATHFIND- 
ER and a subscriber of several years’ 
standing. Now that I am again serving in 
the United States Army PATHFINDER is 











Bible Verse 


He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth to the Lord; and that which 
he hath given will he pay him again. 
Proverbs 19:17 







especially welcome, as it keeps me in- 
formed as to the latest developments on 
the national and international scene in a 
terse and concise manner at a time when 
minutes are precious and the need for a 
news magazine of PATHFINDER’s calibre 
is most felt. 


Sgt. George W. Duncan 
Camp Haan, Cal. 


Between You and Me 
I wish to express my appreciation for 
your most excellent PATHFINDER, its 
many features of interest, and especially 
your informal chats “Between You and Me 
and the Gatepost,” which is so cozily per- 
sonal. It is like sitting around the fire- 
side toasting the toes and talking so free- 
ly of things that we all want to know a 
lot about. Also do I wish to know more 
about the book, “Life’s Pilgrimage in 
Poetry,” by Mrs. Mary Fairchild Smith. 
The sentiment prompting its production 
is very appealing. I wish to possess a 
volume of this book because of its title 
and because a good book of poetry is one 
of the most essential of books to me. 
Mrs. DeWitt Owen 
Athens, Tex. 


Bouquets 
It is good to see an old magazine going 
so strong after these many years. 
Joseph W. Martin 
House Minority Leader, 
Representative from Massachusetts 


You have every reason to be proud of 
the fine record made by America’s oldest 
news weekly. It has been, and I know 
it will continue to be, a real force in our 
national life. 

Wendell L. Willkie 
New York, N. Y. 


Connecticut First 

A Connecticut first my family was in- 
terested in was Mary Hempstead’s birth. 
She was the first white child born in 
Hartford, and our seventh great grand- 
mother. It was too bad she was jailed as 
a witch and had to talk her way to free- 
dom. Now we have to fight for our free- 
dom too, but we’ll keep it in America no 
matter what happens. 

Ida Clemens Tuma 


El Monte, Cal. 














Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Men, Women Over 40 
Don’t Be Weak; Old 


Feel Peppy, New, Years Younger 


Take Ostrex. Contains general tonics, stimulants, 
often needed after 40—by bodies lacking iron, calcium 
phosphate and Vitamin B, A 73-year-old doctor 
writes: *‘It did so much for patients, I took it myself. 
Results were fine.”’ Special introductory size Ostrex 
Tonic Tablets costs only 35c. Start feeling peppier and 
years younger, this very day. For sale at al] good 
drtg stores everywhere. 


Here’s The Way 
To Curb a Rupture 


With Common Sense Home Plan Universally 
Endorsed By Ruptured People 


Costs Nothing To Find Out 


Ruptured men, women and children will 
rejoice to know that the full plan of Specific 
Point Control so successfully used by Capt. 
W. A. Collings for his double rupture from 
which he suffered so long, will be sent free 
to all who write for it, 

Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 510B, Water- 
town, N. Y. It won't cost you a cent to 
find out and you may bless the day you 
sent for it. Thousands have already report- 








ed satisfactory results following their use 
of this modernized Support and Control Plan 
for reducible rupture. Send right away— 
NOW—before you put down this paper. 
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WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? 


naltwee Ps ostal / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
$158-$225 


al Dept. H172, Rochester, N. ¥. 
MONTH £ (1) 32 page book with list of Gov- 
o 





ee 


Sirs: Rush to me, without charge 
Many other ernment Jobs obtainable for men, 


Government women. (2) Tell me how to qual- 
Jobs. ify for a position 

Mail coupon WIOGEG 60 ccrgeccgedccnecdesseuane ove 
today, sure. POGEROED * 0 a cSewecedscovccscsenann “ 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Peanut Bread 


School lunches will fot go uneaten 
when this peanut~bread replaces or- 
“dinary white bread. Moreover, pea- 
nuts are not only good to eat but they 
are rich in proteins, fats and vitamins, 
and are unusually abundant this sea- 
son as a billion and a half pounds were 
raised on American farms in 1941. The 
housewife who still likes to make her 
own bread, and even the one who 
never does, will want to try this novel 
recipe. The recipe makes one large 
loaf. 

Ingredients: one and one-half cups 
sifted flour; two teaspoons baking 
powder; one-half teaspoon baking 
soda; one-half teaspoon salt; one cup 
bran; one-half cup chopped peanuts; 
one-fourth cup shortening; one-half 
cup sugar; one egg; one teaspoon van- 
illa; one and one-fourth cup mashed 
bananas; two tablespoons water. 

Directions: Mix and sift flour, bak- 
ing powder, soda, and salt; stir in bran 
and nuts. Cream shortening until soft; 
add sugar, egg, and vanilla, and beat 
until light. Add dry ingredients al- 
ternately with mixture of bananas and 
water, mixing well each time. Bake in 
greased loaf pan three-quarters of an 
hour in moderate oven (350 degrees 
Fahrenheit.) 








“Dance of the F lowers . . easy motifs are joined 
to make this enchanting cloth... 
patterns in Book 167. 


“Crochet Fash- 
ions For Small 
Fry”’’... party 
dresses for ages 
2 to 10. Buy 
took 175. 


Buy 82 beauti- 
ful knit and 
ctochet edging 
patterns for just 
10¢ simple, 
easy! Book 162. 





“Day Dream”. . 
lovely designs in 
Buy Book 163. 








New ideas in ‘Smart 
a book of Chair Sets.”’ Easy to 
frills for you and your make. Buy Book 161. 
home. Book 168. 


“Patio Pets’’ in *‘Magic 


of Crochet,’’ 













This beautifully illustrated 








The Spool Cotton Company, Educational Mail Dept. 
54 Clark Street, Newark, N. 


I pattern book ‘Scatter Rugs”’ free. I enclose ..... 
! “Tips on Tables,”’ No. 167, “‘Bedspre ads,’ 
I O: “*Edgings,’’ No. 162, 

* ““Doilies,’ * No. 163. 
| ek ‘Crochet Fashions 
I * No. 175, 
) 


no00 


For Small Fry, 


on 





24-page box 
natural colors—contains dozens of smart rug 
designs—free with your order of five or more 
of these books. All books styled by the famous 
J. & P. Coats * Clark’s O.N.T. thread family. 


298 


Please send me the following books as checked at 10¢ each, I under- 
stand that if J order five or more pattern books I will receive the 


“*Magic of Croc het,” 
_ **Smart C hair Sets,’’ No, 161. 
‘Learn How Book,”’ No. 170. 


Youngsters will enjoy a honey and 
date spread as filling for the peanut 
bread sandwiches for school lunches. 


White Taffy 


Taffy pulls are a part of the Amer- 
ican way of life, and they are never 
more popular than on a cold winter 
evening when a crowd of young peo- 
ple has gathered at a friend’s home 
after a skating party or a school enter- 
tainment. The recipe will satisfy any 
youth’s sweet tooth. It makes three 
dozen pieces of white taffy. 

Ingredients: One cup sugar, two- 
thirds cup water, three-eighths cup 
strained honey, one tablespoon butter. 

Directions: Measure all the ingre- 
dients carefully. Put the sugar, water, 
and honey in a pan to cook, and stir 
until the sugar dissolves. Stir occa- 
sionally until mixture is near boiling 
point, or to 178 degrees F. Add the but- 
ter, and mix in gently. When a drop 
of the mixture makes a hard but not 
brittle ball in cold water remove from 
the fire, pour onto greased plates and 
cool. Rinse fingers in cold water, dry 
thoroughly, and rub a little butter on 
to prevent “sticky fingers.” When the 
taffy begins to stiffen around the edges 
of the plate the pull begins. Take up 
the taffy and send it until the strips are 











MAKE MONEY! . - WIN NIN PRIZES! 
With This Easy Needlework 


Needlework is easy, delightful and profitable. And 
so inexpensive. 
times their cost. You can win prizes in fairs and 
contests just as thousands do. 
& your home with lovely handwork. Which will you 
= make first? A beautiful tablecloth, 

doilies, lace edgings, or rugs? These pattern books 
contain all the new designs. . 
favorite 
one of many today! 


You can sell your pieces for many 
And you can beautify 
bedspread, 


. just 10 cents at your 
art needlework counter, or mail coupon 





*‘Learn How’ to knit crochet, 
“Doilies."" tat, embroider, 52 pages of 
lessons and ‘ashions, Book 170. 


. one of 20 







Glorious knitted Solem is taking 
the country by storm; one of many 
crochet and knit designs in Book 166. 










*k in 














*No. 166. 
* No, 168, 
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cold and firm enough to cut. Clip the 
Strips into good-sized pieces with 
scissors. 


Don'ts in Cooking 


In the interest of better food in de- 
fense, nutrition experts are urging all 
Americans to prevent waste at home 
This advice is particularly importan| 
in the preparation of food, and fo: 
this reason, the Bureau of Home Eco 
nomics of the Department of Agri- 
culture has formulated several im 
portant rules to preserve vitamins ani 
minerals in cooking. It might be well 
to cut out this list of “don’ts” and tack 
them up until they are well known to 
every housewife. 

They are: 

Don’t use 
vegetables. 

In boiling foods, use as little water 
as possible and raise the temperature 
rapidly to the boiling point. 

Don’t throw away the water in 
which vegetables have cooked. Use it 
in making gravies, sauces, and soups. 

Don’t stir air into foods while cook 
ing. 

Don’t put food through a sieve while 
hot. 

Don’t use long cooking processes. 
such as stewing, when shorter meth- 
ods are feasible. 

Prepare chopped fruit and vegeta- 
ble salads just before serving. 

Start cooking frozen fruits and vege- 
tables while still frozen. 

Serve raw frozen fruits immediately 
after thawing. 

After food is cooked, serve at once. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Macaroni and cheese may become 
a new dish by adding a cup of chopped 
ham, mushroom, tuna, one-third cup 
crumbled cooked bacon, or browned 
and cubed link sausages. 





soda in cooking green 





G For a cheap dessert, chil! small 
pieces of left-over fruit cake and cook- 
ies folded into sweetened whipped 
cream. 

qg If the bottom of the scouring 
powder van is dipped into hot paraffin, 
it will not leave marks on bathroom 
fixtures. 


G Keep the oven door closed while 
food is baking. Opening the door 
often lowers the temperature, some- 
times causes baking disappointments. 


g@ Boiling water should come up to 
within two inches of the mold for 
steaming pudding. Add water to keep 
pudding from falling. 


q Preserve*thes“pop” in popcorn 
by keeping the corn-moist in a tightly 


closed container. 


g A new tasty sandwich may be 
made by toasting bread on one side, 
covering untoasted side with butter, 
sliced pineapple and bacon strips. 
Bake until brown and serve hot. 


@ The only way to keep the drip 
pan under the gas or electric stove 
stainless is by washing it daily in 
sudsy water. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





“ 

7 ° ° ° 
Wiring and Lighting Hints 

Electricity is one of the least costly 
of our modern conveniences. But if 
wiring is neglected, the fire it sets can 
be very costly; and if improper bulbs 
are used in lights, your eyes will suf- 
fer. The Department of Agriculture 
has offered some hints on wiring and 
lighting. 

1) Never have any exposed wiring 
anywhere. Replace at once any brok- 
en or cracked switch plates or outlet 





Needle Designs——— 





For You and Your Home 


7120—Wear jewelry that you've made yourself! 
Here are a necklace and a variety of lapel pins— 
all quickly done in gimp or wool! Number contains 
full details. 

2837—It’s fascinating to see this picture appear so 
uickly under your needle—all the stitches are easy, 
ou know. Number contains full details. 











Price of patterns 5c (in coins) each (plus one 
cent te cover cost of mailing). Complete instruc- 
tions are included in each pattern. Address all 
orders to Needlecraft Editer, PATHFINDER, 82 

l Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








plates. Never use frayed or broken 
extension cords, 

2) Most light bulbs have a life of 
from 1,000 to 3,000 hours. You will 
save bulbs and electricity by turning 
them off when not needed. Use good 


Aquality bulbs of the right size for your 


needs. A 100-watt bulb gives more 
light, costs less to buy and less to 
operate than two 60-watt bulbs. Buy 
lights with the proper voltage rating 
for your current. 

3) Keep light bulbs, reflecting bowls 
and shades clean. A film of dust cuts 
their efficiency just as a smoked-up 
chimney did on the old ‘oil lamps. 
Don’t immerse light bulbs in water 
when you wash them—it is bad prac- 
tice to get the base of the bulb wet. 
Wipe bulbs with a damp cloth. 

4) Don’t run lamp cords under the 
rug. They wear out more quickly from 
being walked on, and present a fire 
hazard. 

5) Never jerk an electric plug from 
the outlet by pulling on the,cord; it 
yanks the wires loose from the plug 
cap. If the wires are loosened, never 
iry to push them back in. Instead, 
take the plug apart, trim the frayed 
ends of the wires and rewind them 
around the smal] screws provided. 
Wrap frayed insulation in friction tape 
or adhesive tape. . 

6) To repair a break in an extension 
cord, strip the insulation from the 
wires for a few inches on either side 
of the break, twist the ends of broken 
wires together, solder, tape with rub- 
ber splicing compound and wind with 
friction tape. Don’t put two splices 
side by side when repairing broken 
wires. Offset them a little, 

7) Avoid handling electrical ap- 
paratus with wet hands. Always turn 
off the main switch before trying to re- 
pair outlets or lights. Disconnect 
cords before working on them. 

8) Avoid wetting extension cords, 
even the rubber-covered kinds, for 
water will finally deteriorate the rub- 
ber. So will gasoline and petroleum 
compounds. 

9) If you are uncertain of your own 
ability as a repairman, it may be 
cheaper to have an electrician do the 
job. 

A$ 


Home Notes 

@ Never overheat the water in your 
hot-water heater. Not only does it 
waste fuel but it also encourages rust. 
A temperature of 120 degrees to 130 de- 
grees F. should suffice. 


@ When you fire your furnace, 
leave a section of glowing coal on top 
beside the new coal. It will ignite the 
sases coming off the green coal, make 
it burn better, and give more heat. 


q@ Don’t let leaves and dirt pile up 
around exposed wood at the founda- 
tion level of the house. It encourages 
rot. 
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9878—Quick to make, fun to wear, slimming on 
larger figures—this stunning new shirtwaister! Sizes 
14 to 48. Size 36, 394 yards 39 inch fabric 


4905—Fashion ‘‘must’’—a new vane | suit! This 
one is so easy to make with the attractive top-stitch- 
ng Do try it! Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 3'— yards 
54 inch fabric. 


9903—-Two sailor lassies jump rope in their button- 
on skirts and middy-blouses . each frock uses 
contrast differently. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, view A, 
skirt and tie, 1144 yards 35 inch fabric; blouse, 1's 
yards: view B, 17, yards and ‘> yard contrast 


Neen nn EEEE EEE IEEEIEEnEEEENIEEIIIIIIIISSIISSaate 
ee ES OO 








Price of each pattern is 15¢ in coins (plus one 
cent te cover cost of mailing). The Spring Fash- 
ion Book is 10 cents. Address the PATHFIND- 
ER Pattern Department, 243 West 17th Street, 
New York, N. ¥. 
















































GLIDERS FOR DEFENSE 


By Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr. 
President, Zenith Radio Corporation. 


i hy THOUSANDS of those beyond 
military age who ask “How best 
may I serve my country’s war effort?” 
there can be no better answer than 
this: 

Encourage and help the youngsters 
of your community to organize clubs 
for building and flying gliders, and 
urge your representatives in Congress 
to push legislation for the promotion 
of civilian glider activity in all parts 
of the United States. 


We are in a war which our leaders 
say may last for many years, a war 
which began in the air and which will 
probably end in the air. Its history 
shows that the swiftest, safest, most 
efficient, and most economical method 
of building and maintaining a mighty 
corps of fighting pilots is to put the 
nation’s youngsters into gliders and 
teach them how to soar. 

The first weeks of our war in the 
Pacific proved beyond doubt what had 
already been demonstrated by more 
than two years of war in Europe: the 
nation with an alert, powerful air 
force can ward off any attack by land 
or’ sea, and the nation that can main- 
tain supremacy in aerial offensive ac- 
tivity can virtually obliterate its ene- 
my’s land and sea power before risk- 
ing a single ship or land soldier. 

To win this war we must build the 
mightiest air force the world has ever 
seen. Yes, we can build the planes, 
enough of them to blacken the skies 
from Tokyo to Berlin, but where will 
we get the men to fly them? 

Selecting men and training them to 
become competent military pilots is, 
by present methods, a slow and costly 
process. Some men are born with the 
indefinabte qualities of coordination 
and “bird brains,” some men can ac- 
cuire them, and some men never get 
them. Despite the rigid standards for 
admission to our army and navy flying 
schools, a large percentage of the fly- 
ing cadets accepted in recent years 
have been washed out as unsuitable 
before completing their training, after 
taking up training facilities that might 
have been devoted to successful candi- 
dates if our system of selection had 
been better. 

If it served no other purpose, uni- 
versal glider training would be inval- 
uable as an inexpensive selective sys- 


Phyfe 
E. F. McDonald, Jr. 


TARTED his career as a $6-per- 

week auto mechanic, later 
founded an auto finance company 
which he sold in 1917 to join the 
Navy, where he served as lieuten- 
ant-commander. In 1920 he found- 
ed Zenith Radio Corp. In 1925 he 
commanded the S. S. Peary of the 
MacMillan Arctic Expedition. An 
intense believer in the creativeness 
of American youth, Mr. MeDonald 
has encouraged radio “hams,” and 
has advocated training youths as 
glider pilots, He recently wrote the 
book, “Youth Must Fly.” 


tem to tell which boys have and which 
have not the inherent something that 
makes a pilot. All available evidence 
indicates that glider training is the 
most effective and accurate method of 
making advance predictions about a 
man’s piloting ability that has ever 
been devised. Let’s see how it work- 
ed for Germany, 

With power flying virtually pro- 
hibited by the Versailles Treaty, Ger- 
man youngsters and aircraft designers 
turned to motorless flight for both 
sport and research. At first the glid- 
ers were crude affairs. The best flight 
in the 1920 glider meet on the famous 
Wasserkuppe in the Rhoen Mountains 
was made by Wolfgang Klemperer, 
who is now an engineer with Douglas 
Aircraft and a director of the Soaring 
Society of America. It lasted less than 
2% minutes, in which time he covered 
a distance of slightly over a mile. A 
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veer later, in the same ship, he ma: 

a flight of 13 minutes, which was e¢ 
ceeded by other flights of 15 and 
minutes. That really started the sno 
ball rolling; German youngsters by t|! 
hundred thousand embraced soari: 
as a sport. Those showing a high c: 
gree of skill were given advanc: 
training in sailplanes, learning to so; 
for hours on the updrafts created b 
wind and thermal activity, pilotin 
their sensitive craft with a delicacy « 
touch and perception seldom encoun: 
ered in a flyer who has flown on! 
powerplanes. When Hitler began h 
program of rearmament in 1935 he hac 
a reservoir of more than a quarte: 
million skilled soaring pilots. By th 
time of the Munich crisis Germany hii! 
the most potent air force the wor! 
had ever seen, and the late German ii 
corps general, Ernst Udets, stated th 
his best pilots came from this grou 
of soaring pilots, 

Eight years ago our Navy began 
small scale experiment in glider trai: 
ing as part of the regular flight cours. 
at Pensacola. Fifty-three cadets we: 
given two-week training courses )b 
pilot-instructors who had had very 
little gliding experience, and wer 
graded on their potential flying ability. 
Nine, who like the others had passe 
the stiff physical and educations 
standards for admission to the schoo! 
were rated as inferior; but this record 
was not known fo their instructor 
when they entered the regular fligh 
course. Of the nine, one finished th: 
regular flight course and was rated in 
ferior; two others finished as inferior; 
the other six were washed out befor: 
completion. Not one made even an 
average naval pilot! Had these boys 
taken, up gliding earlier in their ca- 
reers, their lack of bird brains would 
have been discovered before the, 
wasted their own and the Navy’s time. 

—._But glider training is more than jus! 
a selector system. It bridges, within 
the pocketbook of the average young 
ster, the vast gap between model build 
ing and power flight, thus saving fo: 
aviation many a potential Rickenback 
er who might otherwise never ente: 
an airplane. Moreover, in addition to 
being one of the finest sports know: 
to man, soaring develops skill and 
knowledge of atmospheric conditions 
that will make any man a better pilot. 


I do not advocate the inclusion o! 
glider training in our military train 
ing program; that is not the place fo: 
it. But I do urge that glider clubs, 
recognized by the Government, bi 
established in every college and high 
school in the land, in youth organiza 
tions, and everywhere that a group o! 
teen-age youngsters wish to take up 
the sport. 

A universal glider program launche:| 
this year will insure an abundant sup 
ply of skilled workers for our expand 
ing aviation industry of tomorrow, anid 
a never ending reservoir of pre-select- 
ed pilot material to fly the planes our 
factories will build. 

What can you do to help win the 
war? 
and organize a glider club. 
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Write to your Congressman, 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Sharp Eyes 


Here’s a game that can be played 
at almost any home party, and which 
provides a lot of fun. It is a test of 
wits and sharp eyes. From among the 
players select five or more common 
objects—a pin, a penny or dime, a stick 
of chewing gum, a piece of candy from 
the box on the table, a girl’s_ ear- 
ring, etc. These are all displayed so 
the players can note them well. Then 
all but one player leave the room. 

The objects are then “hidden” in 
plain sight. Perhaps the chewing gum 
is tucked in a fold of the curtain, the 
earring somewhere on the floor lamp. 
No object may be hidden so that any- 
thing must be opened or upturned or 
lifted to find it. After everything is 
hidden, the other players come in and 
begin searching. The first one to find 
all the articles announces the fact and 
points them out. Stiffness and dig- 
nity don’t last long when people, 
stooped over and gazing as intently as 
bird dogs, meet one another eye-to-eye 
around the corner of some table, It’s 
surprising how effectively things can 
be hidden in plain sight. At one party 
an acorn, hunted desperately for 15 
minutes, was. at last seen perched 
atop an andiron—where everyone had 
looked at least three times. 





Brain Teaser 


The Teaser asks this question: If 
my father were two years older, he 
would be twice as old as my sister, 
who is two years older than I am. If 
| were five years older, | would be 
three times older than I was 15 years 
ago. How old is my father? Answer 
next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The cur- 
rent was flowing at the rate of 2% 
miles per hour. 

—_______-._ 


Smiles 

There goes Mr. Profits. 
how he made all his money. 

Heaven knows! 

Oh, that explains why he always 
looks so worried. 


I wonder 


Doctor (cheerfully) —And how’s 
our patient feeling today? 

Patient—Doc, I’m suffering the tor- 
ments of the damned. 

Doctor—What, already? 


Private—After what’s happened in 
Russia, do you think Hitler’s changed 
any? 

Corporal—No, a 
change his spots. 

Private—Yeah, but he can have the 
spots knocked off him. 


leopard can’t 


Teacher—In what battle did General 
Wolfe cry: “I die happy”? 

Johnny—I think it was his last bat- 
tle. ss 





Son, this is going to hurt me as much 
as it does you. 
Yes, but not in the same place, 


George—I’m having a hard time 
meeting expenses these days. How 
about you? 

Joe—Not at all. I meet ’em at every 
turn, 


Recruit—How far is it to camp? 
Two-striper—About ten miles as the 
crow flies. 


had to walk and carry a pack and rifle, 
too? 

Law Prof.—Is a marriage contract 
binding? 

Student—Yes, it keeps a man strap- 
ped for life. 


Missionary — Poor man! So _ you | 
know nothing of religion. 

Cannibal—Oh, yes. We got a taste 
of it when the last missionary was 
here. 


og ar 


Recruit—How far is it if the crow 





This Home-Mixed 
Syrup Relieves 
Coughs Quickly 


Needs No Cooking. Saves Money. 


The surprise of your life is waiting for you 


in your own kitchen, when it comes ft the 
relief of coughs due to colds, li just a 
moment, you can mix a cough syrup that 
gives you about four times as much for your 
money, and is amazing for quick results 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granu- 


lated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved. No cooking need- 


ed— it’s no trouble at all. rhen put 24% 
ounces of Pinex obtained from any drug- 
gist) into a pint bottle. Add your syrup, 
and you have a full pint of really wonder! 
ful cough medicine, It never spoils, lasts @ 


family a long time, and children love it, 

This home mixture takes right hold of a 
cough in a way that means business. It loosens 
the phelgm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
and quickly eases soreness and difficult breath- 
ing. You'll say it’s astounding in its action. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well known 
for prompt action in coughs and bronchial 
irritations. Money refunded if it doesn’t 
please you in every way. 


He NEW 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Plow & Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, N urserymen, Fruit Growers 
Lew Prices - Easy Terme 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Mian. 
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The kind of a Bible you have always 


wanted—Designed for convenient book-shelf reference as 
an essential part of your library. 


The HOLY BIBLE IN ONE 
and Concordance 


No. 525. 


ever offered—designed toetake its place as ¢ach topic in the Bi- 
an integral part of your regular library, "st4¢. This feature 


of your daily life. 


—Authorized King James Version—with hetps you turn te 
all these helpful features to make every Books more fre- 
easily 
understood: International Bible Encyclo- ®*!»®- 
pedia and Concordance; self-pronouncing, 
color; 
long-wearing 


seated tom. ONLY. .:4.056:0'veled $1 19 


No. 525A THUMB-INDEXED EDITION. 


part of the Bible. ONLY ...... $2.29 


passage readily accessible and 


cross-indexed; 17 
fine Library 


maps in full 
binding of 
Buckram, stamped in gold, 


For easiest reference to any 


No. 21R The Great 
Stories of the Bi- 
ble For Children. 
A massive -vol- 
ume of good size, 
printed in big 
type and illus- 
trated in beauti- 
ful color repro- 
ductions of Bible 
pictures. An ex- 
ceptional value 
that children will 
admire, treasure 
and read willing- 
ly. Nothing could be more 
appropriate for a Christian 1 00 
home with. children. Only . 


One of the most usable Bibles tation. 


New Library Edition $%%, Be, vale, 


TWO GREAT BOOKS 
























Includes both King James 
Version and complete In- 
ternational Bible Ency- 
clopedia and Concordance 
for quick geographical 
and biographical refer- 

ence, clearer interpre 
Subject dic- 
tionary shows where 


ble is found and how 
alone vastly enhan- 


your Bible—makes 
it easier to use, 


the Book of 


uenttly for 
ally guid- 
ance and 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washingten, D. C. 


Enclosed is $...... for which please send me 
the following books which I have checked below: 
[] Ne. 525—BIBLE AND CONCORDANCE @ $1.79. 
[] Ne. 525A—SAME AS 525 (Thumb Index) 

@ $2.29 
[] Ne. 21R—THE GREAT STORIES OF THE 
BIBLE FOR CHILDREN @ $1.00. 


Name .... : jac sou ivi coegnee 

Address... “rT occeeseau suse 

City.... i stiesedibedéa State 
Check here if you wish books sent C. O. D. 
In which case, .you pay the postage and 
c. O. D. charges. The same guarantee 
applies, of course. 
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RHYME & REASON 





ITHOUT free speech no search for 

truth is possible; without free speech 
no discovery of truth is useful; without 
free speech progress is checked and the 
nations no longer march forward toward 
the nobler life which the future holds for 
man, Better a thousandfold abuse of free 
speech than denial of free speech. The 
abuse dies in a day, but the denial stays 
the life of the people, and entombs the 
hope of the race. 

—CHARLES BRADLAUGH 


. . a 
The brave man carves out his fortune, 
and every man is the son of his own 
works. 


—CERVANTES 
Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


—LONGFELLOW 


* 7 


The greatest difficulties lie where we 
are not looking for them. 
—GOETHE 
Nothing is so oppressive as a’ secret: 
women find it difficult to keep one long; 
and [| know a goodly number of men who 
are women in this regard. 
—LA FONTAINE 








Defense Jobs 





Brief Training Leads To Jobs 


There are plenty of defense jobs and you can get 
one with training—training that may require only a 
few weeks. 


Shortages of skilled and semi-skilled workers exist 
almost everywhere—in shipbuilding, in machine shops, 
in foundries, in aircraft. In many sections other short- 
ages are as severe. 


Never before were there such opportunities to learn 
trades and be placed immediately! If you’re skilled 
there are jobs literally begging for you, now! 


That applies to women, handicapped and older peo- 
ple too! Our 32-page booklet tells just what defense 
and non-defense shortages exist in every section of 
the country, what agencies are giving training and 
where to register for jobs. 


Send 15c in coins (plus one cent to cover cost of 
art for your copy of “Getting a Defense Job 
o PATHFINDER Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


The following booklets are also available at 15c 
each. 


No. 196—“‘What 
You.” 
No. 162—Public Speaking Self-Taught.”’ 


Your Government Does For 








There is no moment like the present. 
The man who will not execute his resolu- 
tions when they are fresh upon him can 
have no hope from them afterwards; they 
will be dissipated, lost, and perish in the 
hurry and scurry of the world, or sunk 
in the slough of indolence. 

—MARIA EDGEWORTH 


* * * 


A Diety believed is joy begun; 
A Diety adored is joy advanced; 
A Diety beloved is joy matured. 
Each branch of piety delight inspires. 
—YOUNG 
Misfortunes come at night (when least 
expected). 
—GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 


I know a man of wit who is never easy 
but when he can be allowed to dictate and 
preside; he never expects to be informed 
or entertained, but to display his own 
talents. His business is to be good com- 
pany, and not good conversation. 

—JONATHAN SWIFT 


* * * 


I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and 
whose life, 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause. 
sae —COWPER 
No man can at the same time fill his cup 
from the source and the mouth of the Nile. 
—JOHNSON 
He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM 


A thought is an idea in transit. 
—PYTHAGORAS 


- * - 


To know the mighty works of God; 
to comprehend His wisdom and majesty 
and power; to appreciate, in degree, the 
wonderful working of His laws, surely all 
this must be a pleasing and acceptable 
mode of worship to the Most High, to 
whom ignorance can not be more grateful 
than knowledge. 

—COPERNICUS 
Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means 
@ tree. 
ee yee —HERBERT 

All government is a trust. Every 
branch of government is a trust, and im- 
memorially acknowledged to be so. 

—JEREMY BENTHAM 


* * . 


These Winter nights against my window- 
pane 

Nature with busy pencil draws designs 

Of ferns and blossoms and fine spray of 
pines, 

Oak-leaf and acorn and fantastic vines, 

Which she will make when summer comes 
again— 

Quaint arabesques in argent, flat and cold, 

Like curious Chinese etchings. 


—T. B. ALDRICH 


* * * 


Men, even when alone, lighten their 
labor by song, however rude it may be. 
—QUINTALIAN 


\ 


PATHFINDER 


Opportunities 


Have you anything to Duy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 













—______ AGENTS WANTED 
SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Name Cards to 


Classmates. America’s . fastest —, dis- 
play. Highest commissions. our Cards Free. raft- 
cards, Box 235-K, Pittsburgh, Penna. “4 
SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. America’ 

largest, fastest selling display. 35% Comm. Free 
Cards. . Universal Engraving & Printing. Box 745-PP, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BABY CHICKS 


COLONIAL IS FIRST. World’s Largest Chick Pro- 








ducer. Why? Because Colonial has the Prices! 
The Layers! The Service! Send postcard for Free 
Catalog, Cut-Prices and Balanced Income Plan 


Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 

manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 

refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 

sion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton-Thomas 

a Laboratory, Dept. 1052, 6217 S. Halsted St., 
icago. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


CALL ON FRIENDS WITH GREETING CARD Assort- 

ments; Easter, Birthday, other occasions. Persona! 
Stationery; Gift Wrappings. Big Profits. Experience 
unnecessary. Samples on approval. Wallace Brown, 
225 Fifth Avenue, Dept. G-64, New York. 


SELL NYLON HOSIERY and Famous Snag-Protected 

Silk Hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. Write 
fully for Free selling outfit. American Mills, Dept. 
G-44, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FLORIDA REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA — HEALTHSEEKER, home- 

seeker, here’s a fairyland in Sunny Florida, 5 acre 
tracts on highway, $85 per acre; $2 acre cash, $1 acre 
per month. Booklet free. Interstate Development 
Co., Orlando, Fla. 


HELP WANTED 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on 

farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write McNess Company, Dept. 573, 
Freeport, Illinois. 


HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


HOTELS CALL FOR TRAINED MEN and Women. 

Good pay. Learn at home. Write Lewis Hotel 
er Schools, Room AB-7559, Washington, 
. . * 

















MEDICAL 


RHEUMATISM—Arthritis-Neuritis-Sciatica. Why con- 

tinue suffering the agonizing ms of these diseases 
when usual remedies have failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This marvelous treat- 
ment is a ~ gy in New Pree Book pub- 





lished by Ba c, Department 6305, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri—One of the World’s Famous Health 
Resorts. Write today. No obligation. 


WASHINGTON’S VISION FORETOLD THIS WAR. 

Horrible Part Coming? For true copy send Dime, 
self-addressed stamped envelope. ‘‘Doc.’’, 5101 France 
So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION 3 i 

PIANO IN A NUTSHELL—How others play without 

long tedious lessons. The Secret is Out in a 24 page 

illustrated self-instructing book $1. Order from— 

—-. Se P, Box 9223, Central Park Station, Hous- 
ton, xas. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 





MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 


cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-1, Chicago. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS _- 


INVENTORS—Don’t delay. Protect your idea with a 

Patent. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of In- 
vention’’ form—Free. Preliminary information fur- 
nished without obligation. Write CLARENCE A. 
O’BRIEN, stered Patent Attorney, 237A Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. . 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 

book, ‘‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.” 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 1022 Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 16 Ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


POULTRY MAGAZINE 


COMMERCIAL TURKEY RAISING offers big cash 
profits. Learn successful methods brooding, grow- 
ing. marketing. Read America’s leading turkey mag- 
azine. One year $1.00; five months 50c. Turkey World, 
Desk 288, Mount Morris, Ill. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination, McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles. Calif. 














TOBACCO HABIT 


QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively. Send address. 
Frank Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 

ty WANTED TO BUY—OLD COINS 

WE BUY INDIAN CENTS, LINCOLN CENTS, Old and 
Rare Money. Highest Cash Prices. Send 10c today 

for 1942 Catalogue of prices we pay for all Wanted 

U. 8. Coins. American Rare Coin Co., Dept. 10, 

Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 
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Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


American diplomats who are now in Rio De Janeiro 
for what most certainly will be a historic conference, 
ine meeting of Foreign Ministers which opened on January 
isth, will have an opportunity again to renew friendships 
with Oswaldo Aranha, Foreign Minister of Brazil. 

Aranha, Ambassador in the United States from 1934 to 
1938, is presiding at the conference. When any tally 
is taken of statesmen in the Americas, Aranha’s name will 
come close to being at the top of the list. He is thoroughly 
posted on American history, American customs and Amer- 
ican policies. When in Washington, he went on long 
trips throughout the country. Once, on such a trip, it 
was my pleasure to be with him for a 700-mile auto- 
mobile journey. 

We talked about American history. He pointed out 
what we of course know, that Brazil is larger than 
continental United States by 250,000 square miles, that 
it has enormous resources awaiting the magic of de- 
velopment. To show his intimate knowledge of our own 
history, | have only to quote a remark of his. “Brazil,” 
said Aranha, “is in the same economic staius as the United 
States was during the second administration of Presi- 
dent Grant.” 

Along in the winter of 1935, I noticed Ambassador 
Aranha seated next to President Roosevelt at a Gridiron 
chub dinner. They were in animated conversation, with 
the Brazilian Ambassador doing most of the talking. Some 
months later came the announcement that -President 
Roosevelt would make a trip to South America. This Ted 
to the tour of the South American republics which the 
President made late in 1936 and early in 1937, which did 
perhaps more to bring the South American relationship 
of this’ country into sharp focus than anything that had 
happened. 

Some time later, Aranha, now Foreign Minister of 
Brazil, came back to the United States for a visit. | 
reminded the talented Brazilian of his Gridiron dinner 
colloquy with the President. _He laughed. “It was quite 
a public place,” he said, “and the President turned to me 
and said, in French, ‘Let’s speak French so these people 
won’t understand us.’ ” 

And so, Washington newspaper writers witnessed with- 
out knowing it the very beginnings of a significant prac- 
tical development in Pan American unity. 


ae ie 


Some historian once asked Bismarck what he thought 
was the most important and lasting event in the nine- 
teenth century. The Prince replied: “That North America 
speaks English.” 

Why didn’t someone tell Hitler about this significant 
observation on Continental unity? 


.%..2 


The other day we got word that “Scotty” Allen, famous 
dog musher from Alaska, had died. On my office wall is 
a picture from “Scotty” inscribed to me. He was an 
old-time friend, and once, when I visited his kennels in 
Nome, Alaska, I got’a glimpse of a man who loved dogs. 
In particular, who loved a dog, for there was really only 
one dog—Baldy—in Scotty’s mind. 

Allen probably thought of that winter day, when he 
was competing with his dog-team in the Alaska Sweep- 
stakes, the dog derby classic that brought competitors 
from every section of the North to test out the gruelling 
run of 206 miles from Nome to Candle Creek and return. 

As the storv goes, Allen had reached Candle Creek in 
good form, and was returning to Nome when a blizzard 
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struck. Scotty took turns riding on the sled and occasion- 
ally running, always, of course, hanging to the handle- 
bars of the basket sled common to Alaska trails. He 
fell, numbed by the cold, and presently, Baldy, the 
“leader” of the dog team, missed the words of encourage- 
ment from behind. So the dog stopped, and running free 
of the team, Baldy turned back on the trail. The team 
followed, as they are trained to do, to follow the leader. 

Baldy, so the story goes, helped Scotty drag himself 
back on his sled, the dog resumed his place on the trail, 
and the team plowed on through the snow to an eventual 
sweepstakes victory. 


x *k * 


With the production of materials as the most im- 
portant function of the war administration, there is talk 
that a supreme command for the actual production and 
allocation of munitions is4o be set up. And mentioned for 
ihe post is the dynamic Canadian-born Max Aitken, known 
as Lord Beaverbrook, As chief of aircraft supply in the 
Churchill administration, he has drawn a good deal of 
praise for his forthrightness and his organizing ability. 

Some three years ago, when Lord Beaverbrook was 
visiting Washington, it was the writer’s pleasure to show 
him around the Capitol. We sat down in Speaker Bank- 
head’s office, and had a visit. 

Briefly he outlined his rise in British political life. 
“} always was interested in matters affecting the empire,” 
he said, “but being a Canadian | couldn't do much about 
u#. So I went over to England, and, as under the British 
law one can run for office without residence requirements, 
I picked a constituency in Manchester, and offered for 
election. Making a campaign on international problems, 
I was elected to parliament.” 

Now, Churchill, with an American mother, has an 
able assistant in Canadian-born and American-minded 
Lord Beaverbrook. 


x * * 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, who led 
the fight against the court-packing bill, is a stickler on 
constitutionality. He feels the farmers are being dis- 
criminated against in the price-fixing bill and he intends 
to stand his ground. 


x. ® 

The other day in New York I heard an interesting 
suggestion by a native Chinese, K. C. Li, a graduate 
mining engineer of one of America’s schools, who recently 
returned from China. 

Mr. Li said that an invasion of Japan itself is neces- 
sary to conquer Nippon, and he pleaded: “Give us that 
job. The Chinese can live on little, the problem of feed- 
ing an American expeditionary force in Japan itself is 
one of magnitude. Give us the weapons, give us the 
ammunition, then provide a supremacy in the air, and 
we Chinese will show you what can be done in Japan. 
We know,” he asserted, “that the Japanese don’t relish 
hand-to-hand fighting.” 

Japanese aviators are using an American-made bomb 
sight, Mr. Li said. And to show how good their marks- 
manship is, he pointed out that three out of five head- 
quarters of General Chiang Kai-shek had been struck by 
direct hits from Japanese bombers in the Chungking 


district. 

To Donald Nelson, named the Big Boss in the all-out 
production effort for winning the war, our best prayers 
for success. May he cut through the political and bureau- 
cratic red tape and GET THINGS DONE. 
























































YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
EVERY TIME YOU— 


Sign a Lease 
Borrow Money * 
Have an Accident 
Agree on a Contract 
Purchase Property 
Buy “On Time” 
Make Out a Note 
Take Out Insurance 
j Etc. and Etc. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW— 


| IF YOU DON’T REACH FOR 
| THIS BOOK AT LEAST 10 

TIMES WITHIN THE FIRST 
| FIVE DAYS — SEND IT 
| BACK AND YOUR MONEY 
| WILL BE REFUNDED. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me ...... copies of The Law 
Encyclopedia for Home and Business at the spe- 
cial price of $2.95. On delivery I will pay post- 
man amount due, plus a few cents postage. It 
is distinctly understood that, should I desire, I 
may return the book within 5 days and receive 
my money back. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


7 Check here if enclosing payment, We pay poste 
age. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 


‘Se Se BSS eee eB Sea aeeeaaeeaenaeae 





A GOLD-MINE of Quick Clear 


estions 


PROTECTS You Against Frauds and Swindlers! Tells 
Exactly What You Can Sign, Promise, or Agree to Safely. 
Shows You How to Save Time, Trouble and Money. 


HETHER you own your home, or rent it; whether 
you drive a car, or walk; whether you own your busi- 
ness, or work for someone else; whether you are well-to- 
do, or just manage from payday to payday—here is THE 
ONE BOOK YOU ABSOLUTELY NEED for ready refer- 
ence in every conceivable business and personal trans- 
action! 


Here, WRITTEN IN PLAIN EVERY DAY ENGLISH, is 
a regular GOLD-MINE of ways to keep out of trouble 
and protect yourself! Tells you what to do—what not 
to do. Tells your legal rights if others try to “put any- 

thing over” on you. Points out all the “little” mis- 

takes that can trip you up unless you KNOW exactly 

WHAT you are doing, WHEN you do it. 


Everything You Want to Know 


Every day men and women sign Leases, Mortgages, 
Notes, Contracts, Letters—make Written and Spoken 
Agreements — get mixed up in Law-suits — without 

» knowing whether they are protecting their own 
rights, or throwing them out the window! Here at 
last, in one book as simple and clear as your daily 
paper, is every legal fact you want to know about 
Debts, Damages, Bills, Notes, Wills, Leases, Deeds, 
Real Estate, Contracts, Frauds, Loans, Interest, 
Checks, Time Payments—and the hundreds of other 
subjects—ready right at your fingertips, to safe- 
guard your home, job, family, property, money, and 
peace of mind. Completely indexed and ready for 
instant reference the moment you need it! 





, ar 
Now PATHFINDER Readers may ¢ 5 
obtain a copy at the introductory 
IN PERCN IE no 6. 00:0: 0 aetahavesens 
Postpaid in the United States 


The Law Encyclopedia FOR HOME and BUSI- 
NESS is not intended to take the place of a 
lawyer when you are in trouble. Its purpose 
is to keep you OUT of trouble—to help you live 
your business and personal life with every ad- 
vantage, every safeguard of the law on your 
side. For your own and your family’s safety, 
you should always have this book within 
reach.. It can SAVE you many times its reason- 
able cost! . 
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EXAMINE IT FREE 
For 5 Days at Our Risk 


Possibly you don’t believe that any book on 
law could be interesting and easy to read. 
Well we would like for you to see for yourself, 
that’s why we urge you to let us send you the 
Law Encyclopedia for Home and Business for 
you to read 5 days at our risk; Unless this 
book proves its value to you over and over 
again—even in just five days—don’t keep it, 
pay nothing. When your copy arrives, see 
how every page you turn to has important 
facts on it that you should know but prob- 
ably never realized! If you have a lawyer 
friend, see how highly he will commend this 
book for your own personal protection. 
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